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Selections from late Foreigm Journals received 
at this office. : 


At the Tuileries every sort of precaution which -pru- 
dence can dictate, and which experience can suggest, is 
being taken to prevent an ae being made on the 
Jife of the king in the palace. he aides-de-camp, the 
orderly officers, and the adjutants, form three orders of 
surveillance; then come the civil officers of the house, 
who are charged with the most minute objects of sur- 
veillance. The officers of the hearth are charged to ex- 
amine if all the pieces of wood brought to the various 
hearths -of the palace for the fires are marked with the 
hammer of the Tuileries. The impression which these 
minute precautions produce on all those who are in the 
chateau, is of a most painful character. 

Tue Sweerneart’s Grost.—The inhabitants of a com- 
mune in the vicinity of Aire, in France, are at present 
jn a state of consternation in consequence of a super- 
patural delivery of certain letters at the house of a young 
man whose mistress died about 12 months ago. In the 


space of about a fortnight his deceased bride, it is alleged, . 


has written no less than nine letters, in each of which she 
threatens that she will come with all the horrors of the: 
tomb, and drag him out of bed by the heels, if he dares 
to contract the marriage which it appears he has in con- 
templation. The most extraordinary part of this strange 
affair is, that the Jetters, instead of coming by the ter- 
restrial mode of transit, are dropped down the chimney. 


A Miser.—Died on Monday, in Peascod street, Wind- 
sor, Mr. Baker, at an advanced age. Mr. Baker nearly 
the whole of his life has lived in a little four-roomed cot- 

in Peascod street, and was accustomed to purchase 
the cheapest and coarsest food. He was generally sup- 
posed to be rich ; but upon the opening of his will he was 
discovered to have died worth the enormous sum of 
£90,000. 

Mas. Montacu.—Lady Mary’s is certainly become 
a magic name! What associations are linked with the 
name of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu! She lived in 

lorace Walpole’s street, Arlington street, and knew him 
at Florence,—chatted with wise, simple “ Johnny Gay,” 
—was hated by Swift (an honour shared by her with a 
wide circle of her sex),—advised that religious epigram- 
matist Dr. Young (a sortof Day & Marlin poet,a com- 
bination of light, darkness, and polish) in the alterations 
of his cumbrous tragedies,—assisted the inspired mis- 
creant Savage,—fonght for beauty, under beauty’s sweet 
banner, her own countenance, by being the first to intro- 
duce inoculation to English mankind,—was “ flattered, 
followed, sought, and sued” by Pope,—courled by Con- 
greve (or why her exquisile song of “ The Lover ?””)— 
was second cousin to Fielding !—passed a life in that 
city of carnivals and canals, Venice, the wutering place 
of poetry !—and bequeathed to posterity as much wit as 
ever flashed from female brain, and as much mystery in 
herself (the darkness of time and men aiding it) as well 


entitles her to take her stand as a petticoat Junius. 


Such, and so associated, was Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu! 


The Life and Works of Witiam Cowper: By Robert 
Southey, Esq., LL. D. Vol.X. Baldwin & Cradock. 

This edition of the works of Cowper, incomparably the 
best yet published, now draws to its close. We see ro 
falling off in the style of the illustrations, literary or pic- 
torial. Mr. Harvey’s view of Eartham is full of grace 
and elegance, and there is a portrait of the poet’s friend, 
Mr. Hayley, nicely touched as a work of art, and ex- 
pressing, to the life, the benevolent coxcombry which 
characferised that amiable person. 

Cowper’s miscellaneous works are concluded in the 
present volume, and the. way cleared for his masterly 
translation of I¥omer. We cannot resist quoting some 
verses from the poem that opens the volume, “On the 
Loss of the Royal George,” which we think the finest, 
in a certain sense, ever written by Cowper. What a 
sound of depth and strength reverbrates from each line ! 
We commend them to the attention of those critics who 
speak of the effeminacy of this poet-— 


“ Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 
His last is fought ; 
His work of glory done. 


“It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no-fatal leak ; 
She ran upon no rock : 


“His sword was in its sheath ; 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men. 


“ Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cu 
- The tear that England owes. 


“ Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again. 

Full charged with England's thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 


“ But Kempenfelt is gone; 
His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more.” 


The exquisite collection of poems published after the 
poet's death, with the translation of Andreini’s Adamo, 
form the agreeable contents of the volume. We have 
Tead the translations from the Latin and Italian poems 
of Milton with renewed pleasure. Inspired, as the ori- 
finals are, by the very soul of music and friendship, they 
ose little of their beauty in Cowper’s congenial hands. 
How well Milton, no Jess than Shakspeare, knew the 
uses of the sonnet! The personal and internal character 
they never failed to give to it, is precisely what it is best 
rn to express, In the following translation of one of* 

ilton’s early Italian efforts, we see a most interesting 
Sketch of the youth of the author of Paradise Lost— 


“ Enamour’d, artless, young, on foreign ground 
Uncertain whither from myself fly, 
To thee, dear lady, with an humble sigh 
Let me devote my heart, which I have fuund 
By certain proofs, not few, intrepid sound, 
Good, and addicted to conceptions high : 
hen tempests shake the world, and fire the sky, 
. It rests in adamant self-wrapt around, 
As safe from envy, and from outrage rude, 
rom hopes and fears that vulgar minds abuse, 
As fond of genius and fixt fortitude, 
Of the resounding lyre, and every muse. 
Weak you will find it in one only part, 
Now pierced by love's immedicable dart.” 


The translation of Homer is announced for completion 
in four volumes. 


Harron Garpen.—Paying through the teeth—A most 
singular looking being, named Patrick O'Rourke, was 
charged with sitting in the kennel in Broad street, 
Bloomsbury, surrounded by nearly 100 persons, whom he 
was addressing about making Daniel O’Connell King of 
Ireland. As the thoroughfare was blocked up the de- - 
fendant was taken’ into custody.—On being asked by 
the magistrate what he had to say, Mr. O’Rourke re- 
plied, “ Och, bless your honour, *twa’nt I that was doing 
all this. It was the whiskey, bad luck to it."—Mr. Ro- 
gers: “ What are you?” Defendant: “I’m alittle bit of a 
denthist, and practise in Cork and St. Giles’s.” (laughter.) * 
Mr. Rogers: “ Well, I should think, from such exten- 
sive practice, you can afford to pay five shillings for 
being intoxicated.” Defendant (turning his pockets in- 
side out): “ By me faith, many’s the day that these 
pockets had so much in them; it’s not since I've worn 
them.” Mr. Rogers then fined the defendant one shilling; 
for the non-payment of which he was locked up—On 
the jailer _atagy Sarr afler to the lock-up he was sur- 
prised to see Paddy O'Rourke bleeding at the mouth. 


He was asked what was the matter, when he handed to | 


the officer two of his-front teeth, which he had just ex- 
tracted, observing, “ Be kind enough, Mr. Waddington, 
to take these to a dentist, and he will give thee 2s. 6d. 
for them, which will pay the fine and you for your trou- 
ble.” Waddington objected to do so, and, on informing 
the worthy magistrate of the extraordinary act, he was 
ordered to liberate the poor denthist.’’ 

The ordinary Cetacea or Whales, forms the subject of 
the current volume of the Naturalist's Library; in 
which, besides the usual account of the different species, 
and a description of the practice and perils of both the 
northern and south sea fishery, there is d memoir of La- 
cepede, with an expressive portrait of that naturalist, and 
upwards of thirty plates as well as many wood cuts. 


Tue Imreriat Ciassics.—A new series of reprints of 
standard authors, in monthly numbers; which has com- 
menced with Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own Times. 
The size is a square octavo, or small quarto, with a full 
page and clear readable type; each part containing six- 
ty-four pages. Burnet’s History is to be ‘completed in 
sixteen parts. Accuracy of text, as well as beauty of 
\ypography, and cheapness, are the claims which the 
publishers put forth. A good portrait of Bishop Burnet 
is given with the first part. 


MR. CROSSE’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN 


MAKING INSECTS FROM SILEX, &e. 


[Extract of a letter from Mr. Stutchbury, of the Bris- : 


tol Institution, to the Editor of the Bristol Guardian, 
dated Feb. 1, 1837.] 

“I feel it a duty due to the cause in which I am en- 
gaged, and to the philosopher with whom they have origi- 
nated, at once to take the liberty of transmitting to the 
press, and particularly to the local press, from which so 
reports have, ewanated, an abstract of jettez, I 
have received from Mr. Crosse, with an account of his 
experiments, in the language of a private communica- 
tion, (not that which he would probably have chosen had 
he made the communication himself,) and without farther 
comment. 

“The following is an accurate account of the experi- 
ments in which insects made their appearance :—Experi- 
ment the first. I took a dilute solution of silicate of potash, 
supersaturated with muriatic acid, and poured it into a 
quart basin resting on a piece of mahogany and a 
Wedgewood funnel in such a manner that a strip of 
flannel, wetted with the same, and acting as a syphon, 
conveyed the fluid, drop by drop, through the funnel 
upon a piece of somewhat porous Vesuvian red oxide of 
iron, which was thus kept constantly wetted by the so- 
lution, and across the surface of which, (by means of 
two platina wires connected with the opposite poles of a 
Voltaic battery, consisting of nineteen pairs of five-inch 
plates in cells filled with water, and 1-500 muriatic acid,) 
a constant electric current was passed. This was for 
the purpose of procuring crystals of silex. At the end 
of fourteen days, I observed two or three very minute 
specks on the surface of the stone, white, and somewhat 
elevated. On the 18th day, fine filaments projected from 
each of these specks or nipples, and the whole figure was 
increased in size. On the twenty-second day, each of 
these figures assumed a more definite form, still enlarg- 
ing. On the twenty-sixth day, each assumed the form 
of a perfect insect, standing upright on four or five 
bristles which forined its tail; On the twenty-eighth day, 
each insect moved its legs, and in a day or two after- 
wards, detached itself from the stone and moved at will. 
It so happened that the apparatus was placed fronting 
the south, but the window opposite was covered with a 
blind, as I found these little animals much disturbed 
when a ray of light fell on them; and, out of about 
fifty which made their appearance at once, at least forty- 
five took up their habitation on the north side of the 
stone. I ought to have added, that when all the fluid, or 
nearly so, was drawn out of the basin, it was caught in 
a glass bottle placed under a glass funnel which sup- 
ported the stone, and was then returned into the basin 
without moving the stone. The whole was placed on a 
light frame made for the purpose. ‘These insects have 
been seen by many of my friends, and appear when mag- 
nified very much like cheese mites, but from twice to 
eight times the size, some with six legs, others with 
eight. They are covered with long bristles, and those at 
the tail, when. highly magnified, are spiney. After they 
have been born some time they become amphibious, and 
I have seen them crawl about on a dry surface. 

“Experiment the second. I took a saturated solution 
of silicate of potash, and filled a small glass jar with it, 
into which I plunged a stout iron wire, connected with 
the positive pole of a battery of twenty pairs of cylin- 
ders filled with water alone, and immersed in the same a 
small coil of silver wire connected with the negative 

le of the same battery. After some weeks, action, ge- 
jatinous silex surrounded the iron wire, and, after a longer 
period, the same substance filled up the coil of silver 
wire at the other pole, but in much less quantity. Inthe 
course of time, one of these insects appeared in the silex 
at the negative pole, and there are at the present time 
not less than three well formed, precisely similar insects 
at the negative, and twelve at the positive pole, in all. fif- 
teen. Each of them is deeply jmbedded in the gela- 
tinous silex, the bristles of its tail, alone projecting, and 
the average of them are half to three quarters of an inch 
below the surface of the fluid. ? 

“Tn this last experiment, we have neither.acid, nor 
wood, nor flannel, nor iron ore. I will not say whether 
they could have been called to life without the electric 
agency or not. J offer no opinion, but hate merely stated 


certain facts.” 


ABEL ALLNUTT, 


A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA,” “ ZoHRAB,” 8c, 


And if I have done well as is fitting the story, it is that 
which I desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I 
could attain unto. 2 Maccabees, xv. 38. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


oe how a thing good in itself may be rendered utterly 
ridiculous. 
t length the day came, andthe morning dawned with 


great beauty at Belvedere Hall. The bells of the village 
church rang a merry peal ; all the villagers were dressed 
in their best clothes ; and almost before the sun had risen 
the children of the charity school were arrayed in their 
fancy costume preparatory to being exibited. Every 
thing had been arranged for the sale on the day before, 
and at noon the iron gates which connected Mr. Wood. 
by’s lodges were thrown open to receive the visiters. 
About that time equipages of all denominations began to 
drop in; and, before two-o’clock had struck, the lawn was 
thronged by a very considerable number of people. The 
‘grand and the wealthy came in state—all made the best 
display which their means could afford ; and we need not 
add, that on such an occasion as this the gold-laced hat. 
and button-holes had not been forgotten, when honest 
Brown appeared, driving the pony-chaise in which the 
good family from Ivycote made its appearance. 

Although the lawn which surrounded the house was 
flat, and although the grounds presented but little pic- 
turesque beauty, yet still, wherever there is sunshine and 
verdure, and trees, and an assemblage dressed in brilliant 
colours, more is not wanting to produce a pleasing and 
cheerful picture. The white tents pitched under the 
trees contrasting with the various tints of green, and 
with the beds of flowers, which no cockneyism could rob 
of their rich and gorgeous colouring, added greatly to the 
general effect. The numbers of people constantly flock- 
ing around the stalls gave the whole scene a character 
of animation without which no féte can succeed ; and 
-when Mrs. Goold Woodby was congratulated upon the 
' beauty of the weather, which she took as a personal com- 
pliment, and the excellent management displayed in her 
arrangements, her head was so turned with delight, that 
she became almost independent of the question which 
she had so long allowed to tyrannise over her, namely, 
“+ What will Lady Thomson think ?” 

Lady Thomson, with protection in her looks, and with 
satin over lez substantial. pereun, was one of the most 
conspicyous among the company, and took upon herself 
to do the honours, seeing that the whole thing wore every 
appearance of being successful. Aunt Barbara’s new 
gray gown, and Fanny’s cherry colour again’ did good 
‘service, and Mary’s beauty was the theme of every tongue. 
‘The Misses Woodby looked divine in dresses exactly simi- 
lar ; whilst the Misses Popkin did credit by their rich at- 
tire to the wealth to which they were the heiresses. 


and a hundred others too numerous to mention, all were 
there, and all beaming with the best intentions to be gay 
and charitable. : 

Mrs. Woodby was waiting with anxious expectation 
for the moment when her first theatrical flourish should 
be displayed by the appearance of the charity children, 
and had deferred the striking up of a certain band of mu- 
sic collected on the occasion, until that event should 
occur. It appears, however, that some demur had taken 
place among the soberer part of the parish upon the cha- 
racters allotted to the children, and to their leaders, the 
schoolmaster and mistress, and which, indeed, had been 
disseminated by those’ two personages themselves. It 
was said to be objectionable that they should personify 
heathens, when the object of their appearance was to 
promote a deed of Christian charity. Therefore, instead 


ries; whilst Mrs. Humphries, who was well read in his- 
tory, chose to appear as Queen Elizabeth; and Merriday, 
who passed for a theologian, determined to call himself 
Solomon. This matter being settled to their hearts’ con- 
tent, the procession set off from the village school amid 
the shouts and huzzas of the joyous boys and girls; and 
just as Mrs. Woodby. began to despair of their appearing 
at all, they made their entrance on the lawn, when the 


witness the scene. - : 

This part of the entertainment had been intended by 
way of a surprise hy Mrs. Woodby and her daughters; 
and as her husband had not been made a party to it, he 
stood by with enquiring looks, eager to receive an expla- 
nation for this unlooked-for display. She winked and 
shook her head, and appeared vastly pleased with her 
own ingenuity; when she, in her turn, was surprised 
upon perceiving Merriday step forward with the greatest 
gravity in front of the procession, and taking from his 
pocket a sheet of paper, he deliberately unfolded it, and 
then, with a loud sing-song voice, read as follows : 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S SONG. 


Ye gentlemen and ladies all, 
For such indeed you are, 
Come listen to my humble call 
And flock to our bazar, 
I sing of him who is a man, 
ie And Woodby is the name; 
A better show me if you can, 
Or one of brighter fame. 
. And Mrs. Woodby, too, for she 
fe Is such another woman; 
She is the wedded wife of he, 
And something more than human. 
For Mr. Woodby he thinks right 
When others they think wrong; 
To build a lodge is his delight, 
And make it extra strong. 


The Thorofields, the Evelyns, the Algoods, the Alcocks, — 


of Cupids and Psyches, the children were turned into fai- 


music struck up, and every one was gathered together to 


Then Mrs. Woodby tends a farm 
Where poultry lay their eggs; “ 
She keeps the cow-boys nice and warm,— 
They hang their hats on pegs. . 
More wealth has he than all the East; 
He, knows what makes agroat— 
That two and two make four at least, — 
And nought from nought is nought. — 
‘ Then Mrs..Woodby she is Goold, 
If ever gold there be ; 
King Charles it was, so we are told, . 
Gave out her pedigree. ° 
_And since they are so conjugal, 
We will them conjugate, 
And teach the odds ’twixt will and shall, 
Then leave them to their fate. 
He ’s would be, could be, should be, he ; 
For what more can I say ? 
She 's better than she should be, she; 
now huzza! huzza! huzza! 


The last line was repeated over and over again by the 
children in loud plaudits, having been so tutored by their 
master, until the air rang with their cries; and the song 
was professed to be so much admired by the company, 
who were happy to pay a compliment to the host and 
hostess, that it was encored with universal applause. Mr. 


~ Woodby took the compliment paid to him and his wife 
_with becoming modesty, his joy at thus being an object 


of general interest peeping out through the medium of 
certain struts, complacent looks over his person, and little 
exulting ejaculations which he could not restrain. As 
for Mrs. Woodby, she was mad with delight, and went 
bustling about seeking for compliments, seeing how well 
her scheme had taken: but at Iength meeting’ Lady 
Thomson, from whom she expected a burst of approba- 
tion, what was her dismay when she heard her exclaim,,. 
“ Are ye all turned mad ?—what could possess’ you to get 
up this trampery? Why, you'll make yourselves the 
laughing-stock of half the kingdom !” 
“ What do you mean?” said Mrs. Woodby, the flush 


‘of angry mortification rising into her face, and making 


her look any thing but an angel of meekness. “Why, 
the Dodds of Dandelion did it—so Mrs. Dodd told me at 
Brighton, and it answered very well, and I am sure ours 
has answered very well too.” ” 

“Who are the Dodds of Dandelion, I should like to 
know ? said Lady Thomson with contempt in her accent. 
“ It might do very well for such low persons as they are, 
no doubt; but really, if you have pretensions to life, you 
ought to know how to live.” : 


* Know how to live!” said Mrs. Woodby, taking up _ 


her words in aeger. “Ifthe Dodds don’t know how to’ 
live, you "Il allow at least that Mr. Simpleton Sharp knows 
how to live; and he it was who put me up to having Ro- 
man gods and goddesses, with Jupiter and Juno, and so 
on; although they forgot the best of it, which was the 
peacock and the turkey-cock.” 

Forgot what?” said Lady Thomson. 

“ Here, come here,” cried out Mrs. Woodby to Merri- 
day, who stood at some distance, full of smiles and self- 
satisfaction at the success which had accompanied his 
effusion,—“ here, explain to Lady Thomson all about it, 
and tell me where you got that song, for I never heard a 
word upon the subject.” thn 

“ Why, you see, your ladyship,” said Merriday, “I 
came out as Solomon ; and Mrs. Humphries, she was the 
immortal Queen Bess.” 

“ How ?” said Mrs. Woodby in utter surprise: “ Solo- 
mon! did not I send my orders that you was to be Jupi- 
ter, and she Juno?” 4 oT 

“ Yes, ma’am, so we was at first; but so please you, 
when we were setting out this morning, Mr. Simkin the 
clerk, and Mr. Cruikshank too, they said it warn’t right 
in us to be heathens, when all was doing for Christian 
charity’s sake ; so you see, we changed: the children all 
became fairies; and Mrs. Humphries, she chose Queen - 
Bess; and Ff, (for F admire the eharacter,) I was Solo- 
mon.” 

“ My goodness me!” exclaimed Mrs. Woodby : “ well, 
I'm not surprised at your thinking it vulgar now,” turn- 
ing to Lady Thomson. “Only conceive that they should 
have dared to change, all on account of Simkins’ objec- 
tion! give it to Simkins for this! Mr. Simpleton 
Sharp, I, and the girls, made it out so-clever, that nothing 
could be better than the manner in which we settled it: 
but really to get Solomon and Queem Bess for Jupiter 
and Juno, it is too bad, besides having neither Cupid nor 
Fiskies, (for so she pronounced Psyches,) which even 
you will allow to be genteel.” 

“1 disapprove of the whole thing,” said” Lady Thom. - 
son; “it will east a ridicule upon what would otherwise 
have been very good and well managed. And then that 
foolish song !—what could possess him to write that 


song ?” 


“ Please your ladyship,” said Merriday, ™ it is all 
own composing ; and I thought, as Solomon did sing a 
song, I might as well sing this, and then it would be all _ 
in character: and so I hope no offence—for we expected 
it would be a surprise.” 

“A surprise it was with a vengeance!” said Lady 
Thomson, turning on her hee) with a look of pity, shrug- 
ging up her shoulders at the same time ; whilst her friend, 
glad to have found an excuse for any blame that might 
accrue to her, resumed her active duties, and busied her- 
self in furthering the objects of the day’s meeting. 

In the mean while, the bazar was prospering with all ° 
the zeal and liberality usually displayed on such occa. — 
sions, The “beauty stall,” so called, was established in 
the most conspicuous tent, ornamented by pink draperies, 
and spread over with long tables or counters, on which. . 


- were displayed the numerous and heterogeneous wares 


already alluded to. Here presided the two Misses Wood- 
by, the youngest Miss Popkin, and Mary Allnutt. Next 
to it was situated that over which the elder Popkin and 
Aunt Fanny presided; and a third was superiatended by 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


‘some other ladies whose names it would be superfluous to 
mention. 

_ The despotism exercised by the venders over their cus- 
tomers in demanding .the most éxorbitant price, parti- 
cularly by those privileged tyrants in the beauty stall, 
was only to be equaled by the submission with which 
that despotism was admitted: pincushions sold for prices 
greaterthan they might have fetched at the first inven- 
tion of pins; a pair of scissors were prized as much as 

they would be in the most distant parts of the New 

World ; and one of Edward Manby’s drawings was paid 
for at the price of a sketch of Michael Angelo. The 
lovely Mary got sq animated in the excess of her zeal, 
and her beauty was so much heightened by the little arts 
which she put forth to entice the gold from the purses of 
her customers, that her winnings alone, it was said, were 
sufficient to raise the front of the future school-house. 
Those who only came to gaze at her beauty, remained to 
buy her wares; and whilst they delivered their money, 
gave up their hearts also. She was utterly unconscious 
of being the cause of more attraction than her associates : 
her ‘total want of vanity, her simplicity of manner, and 
her excited eagerness, were more interesting than even 
her extraordinary beauty. But the others exhibited a 
different conduct: they looked upon the present opportu- 
nity as one eminently adapted to show off their charms, 
and they did not lose it. Miss Woodby and Miss Pop- 
kin engaged in deep flirtations with every young gentle. 
man who approached their market, and threw as many 
aits and graces into their speech, looks, and attitudes, as 
would have done credit to the most finished practitioners 
behind a real counter. 

Ellen—the sentimental Ellen,—alone appeared abstract- 
ed and pre-occupied. She was not heartily engaged in 

~ her work; but her eyes were ever and anon turned to- 

~wards the avenues leading from the entrance of the 
grounds, as if she expected some one to arrive. When 

- she was asked the price of an urticle,she could scarcely 

_ give an answer;—her mind seemed far removed from 
such ubjects—a demand for Edward Manby’s sketches 
alone brought her mind back to her business, and then 
she asked prices so exorbitant that could any one have 
dived into her thoughts, he would have discovered that 

the value which she placed upon the sketches was only a 

token of the love she felt for the artist. At length, of a 

sudden, her pale face reddening to the very roots of her 

hair, as if she had seen an apparition, she exclaimed to 

- sister, “ Goodness, Anne! there he is!—don’t you see 
im?” 

“Whom do you mean?” said Anne, not in the least 
disturbed, and continuing to tumble over pin-cushions, 
pen-wipers, and housewifes, in search of a comb that had 
fallen from her thickly-complicated tresses. 

“ Why, Tom, to be sure,” said Ellen. 

“So he is!” exclaimed Anne; “and Edward Manby 
with him. Better late than never! They are so mon- 
strous proud, those Cantabs, that they think to-do us a 
great honour in coming thus far to see us.” 

Upon hearing this, both Charlotte Popkin and Mary 

looked up; whilst Ellen, feigning a natural surprise, ex- 

claimed, “ Oh yes, it is Edward: I thought they never 
would come !” 

The young gentlemen in question, who were then gra- 
dually making their approach, were as dissimilar in per- 
son, character, and pursuits, as two individuals composed 
of flesh and blood could well be. Tom Woodby was a 
short, coarse, insignificant looking young man, who was 
always endeavouring to inflate himself into consequence, 
looking up with fierceness into the faces of tall men as if 
he would say, ‘I am as good as you!” and eyeing little 
men with a downward aspect, implying “I am taller than 
you!” He was full of conceit, vulgar-minded, and head- 
strong. His future good prospects were ever before his 
eyes, and this conviction gave him a consequential air 
which he accompanied with certain gestures of preten- 
sion, agreeing ill with his looks. Edward Manby, on the 
contrary, was a youth of peculiarly prepossessing ap- 
pearance, enlivened by great sprightliness. There wasa 
soft, placid, and benevolent expression in his face, which 
made it an agreeable object to look at: he was frank 
without being forward, humble without servility, and full 
of natural grace without the least affectation. The ha- 
bitual cast of his features was contemplative and grave ; 
and as he wasrather more taciturn than loquacious, upon 
first acquaintance, he wore an appearance of reserve, 
which, however, entirely vanished when he began to 
talk. Every one who knew him liked him : owing to an 
habitual deference of manner he was peculiarly apt to 
captivate the confidence of women, because he thus raised 
them in their own estimation. 

Having reached the front of the tent from whence they 
had at first been perceived, and having made all the pro- 
per speeches of recognition, accompanied by the usual 


demonstrations of satisfaction, we must defer to our next 


chapter the description of a few of the effects which their 
arrival produced. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The country ball—Fi:st symptoms of the tender passion. 

We believe that the coincidence of the affections called 

“ love at first sight” is almost unknown in England at 
the present day—at least among the upper ranks of so- 
ciety. It may, perhaps, occasionally be found to take 
_ place where handsome youths rarely meet comely maid- 
ens, and, with hearts mature for the intrusion of the ten- 
der passion, suddenly encotinter other hearts all prepared 
to receive the soft impression, and thus love and pine, and 
become disordered at the recollection of what has ap- 
peared to them the most divine and bewitching of 
beings. But as society is now constituted, where beau- 
tiful faces and engaging persons are so common that it 
is almost a distinction to be ugly,—where the tender- 
hearted Corydon meets the lovely Phyllis—not in the 
sequestered vale by the borders of a murmuring brook, 
nor under the umbrageous wood ; but, in the crowded as- 
sembly, in the swarming public walk, where he meets 
her rivaled and surpassed in beauty and in charms by a 


hundred other Phyllises ; under such circumstances it is” 


almost impossible that so quick an exchange can take 
place as to establish a paesion after a few preliminary 
glances. 

The two young men were both at the same moment 


struck with the extraordinary beauty and grace of Mary. | 


The presumptuous Tom, who looked upon every thing 
in his father’s house as exclusively his own, unobservant 
of Charlotte Popkin, who, he knew, had been brought 
there purposely for the promotion of a family scheme, at 
once addressed himself to the retiring Mary, as if he 


were secure of achieving a conquest upon his first address, 
He approached her ina sort of easy picktooth manner, 
looked at her with effrontery, spoke to her in a tone of 
familiar acquaintance, and then, by way of exhibiting his 
importance, requested Manby to go and seek out his fa. 
ther and mother in order to inform, them of his arrival. 
Mary, with that quickness of perception which charac- 
terises woman, had at one glance recognised in Tom’s 


’ companion him whom she had heard so constantly eu- 


logised and admired, and an involuntary suffusion had 
overspread her face, for which she.could give to herself no 
good reason: but when she heard young Woodby’s 
speech, and observed his arrogant manner, she was at 
once restored to her composure, and asserted a dignity 
which to that moment she was ignorant of being inhe- 
rent in her nature. 

Manby, in the mean while, had stood aloof, scarcely 
heeding the more than cordial welcome with which he 
was received by the Misses Woodby in the absorbing in-. 
terest which Mary’s beauty and appearance had already 
produced uponhim. Nothing that he ever read in poetry, 
no image that had ever offered itself to his imagination, 
had ever come up to what he now saw before him. He 
gazed in silence upon that downcast look of modesty— 
that bloom and freshness of complexion—that symmetry 


seemed spread over every thing that surrounded her, u 


lar front of a new school-house. Between the termina- 
tion of the bazar and the beginning of the ball, the prin- 
cipal talk was of the comparative earnings of the different 
stalls: the beauties had rhade so much havoc in the purses 
as well as in the hearts of the company, tha ir re- 
ceipts had been out and out the most considerable. Lady 
Thomson had so ingeniously contrived to make every 
one believe that they were not only the promoters of wit, 
but wits themselves, that she sold all the “ Fashionable 
Advertisers,” at unheard of prices. Every body likes to 
be in the fashion, and therefore every body bought a 
_copy :, but it was amusing to observe how few discovered 
where the point of the humour lay, and how many went 
about exclaiming, “ How good! what excellent fun!” 
who were only sufficient sentient to catch the sympathy 
of a horse-laugh without having discovered how that 
convulsion had been produced. : 

It will be easily conceded that wherever the mind is 
not interested, every amusement must end by becoming 
vapid and fatiguing. The success of a masquerade de- 
pends upon the wit and ingenuity of those who support 
the characters they have adopted; but what possible 
amusement can emunate, after the eye has once been 
sated, from a collection of fine dresses? On the occasion 
before us, whatever gaiety might have been forthcoming, 


impulse in dance and mirth, here became constrained by 


of form, and was filled with that enchantment e such as is usual when the body is left to its own natural 


he was ashamed of his astonishment, and embarrassed 
his own awkwardness. Young Woodby’s words broke 
the spell by which he was bound; and totally heedless of 
the offensive manner in which those words were expressed, 
he hastened to perform his errand. 

“ How can you treat Edward in that manner ?” said 
Ellen to her brother, with anger in her look: “he is not 
your servant.” 

“Why, what ’s the matter now ?” said Tom, appa- 
rently nettled. “ Ned is a good sort of fellow, and would 
go to the d—1 to please me. My servant, indeed !—who 
said he was?” 

These words were scarcely uttered, before Mrs. Wood- 
by, escorted by her husband, and followed by Manby, 
appeared in search of her son, whom she greeted with 
reproaches for having arrived so late, and immediately 
dragged him away to present him to their several friends. 
Her form of introduction to her intimates, was generally 
after this wise : “ My son Tom, ’please.” To those who 
were entitled to more consideration, she made use of a 
little more involution: “ allow me to *troduce our eldest.” 
Upon every one of which occasions, the youth made cer- 
tain contortions commonly called bows, and paraded his 
insignificant person, apparently proud of the gifts which 
nature had bestowed upon him. 

Manby, in the mean while, was passed over totally un- 
heeded: there were no introductions for him. Mr, 
Woodby alone said, “ Ah, Ned, how are you?” whilst his 
wife, full of fears lest he should be too much beloved by 
her daughters, and filled with a secret conviction of his 

‘superiority over her son, lost no opportunity of slighting 
him. Lady Thomson, who really admired, and who 
would have found pleasure in protecting him, had she es- 
teemed him to be the “ genteel thing,” thought him too 
dangerous a person to turn loose among young ladies 
who were too romantic to calculate consequences, and 
therefore seldom bestowed upon him the light of her 
countenance. Abel Allnutt alone, who remarked how 
_much he was neglected, and who was forcibly drawn to- 
wards him by the prepossessing beauty of his courte. 
nance, and the modest manliness of his demeanour, went 
up to Mr. Woodby and asked that he might make his 
acquaintance. “ You'll find Ned a clever fellow,” said 
Woodby ; “ but he is too poor and too proud to make his 
way in the world.” Upon which the introduction was 
made: and perhaps no intimacy was ever so soon formed 
as that which took place between these two men; for 
there is a freemasonry among good and generous natures 
which acts, perhaps, with greater force than with sympa- 
thies of any other description. Although encased in an 
humble and unpromising exterior, Manby soon discovered 
the excellence of Abel’s mind: whilst Abel, accustomed 
to meet with little other than vulgar and worldly people 
in the confined circles in which he moved, was delighted 
to find in Manby sentiments so congenial to his own. 
Perhaps, on the part of Manby, the desire of becoming 
acquainted with Abel was more interested than contrari- 
wise; because, although we do not pretend to assert that 
this was a case of love at first sight, yet true it is that 
Manby had been so much struck by Mary’s beauty and 
appearance, that the circumstance, which he soon dis- 
covered, of Abel being Mary’s uncle, very materially en- 
hanced his desire of making himself agreeable to him. 

Once having become acquainted with Abel, he very 
soon after was made known to the other members of his 
family. Aunt Barbara, without taking into consideration 
what might be his fortune, connections, or future pros- 
pects, or in the least reverting to that chain of conse- 
quences which, like deductions in mathematics, are sosure 
to run through the minds of mothers and aunts, when 
young men are introduced to their daughters or nieces, 
received him with cordiality, and soon asked him to visit 
them at Ivycote. Aunt Fanny sighed for those past times 
when with a look she would have ensured a conquest 
over so handsome a youth, and still hoped that even on 
that very night she might secure him for a partner in the 
dance (for she danced still), and therefore her reception 
of him was more than flattering. As for Mary, we have 
already described the effect which his first appearance 
had made upon her. We do not pretend to say, that, in 
this instance, too, love at first sight was exemplified; but 
in truth, it is in vain to deny that the foundation of the 
tender passion had Jong lain in her breust, although there 
existed in her mind several counteracting influences to 
prevent the rapid growth of the fecling. Ellen was 
standing near her when Manby was presented to Mary ; 
she watched Manby’s looks and actions with the eye of a 
lynx, and the apprehension that she had always laboured 
under (like the forewarning which so frequently precedes 
a disaster,) that Mary would be her rival, made her alive 
to the smallest interchange of words or looks that took 
place between them. What occurred on this occasion 
passed off like most introductions made between taciturn 
young men to shy young women: the young man stam- 
mered out a few incoherent monosyllables, and the young 
lady said nothing. 

We come now to the moment when the ball was about 
to take the place of the morning’s amusement. The 
produce of the sales had realised the utmost expectations 
of the promoters of the charity, and every thing seemed 
propitious to the intended result, that Mr. and Mrs. Goold 
Woodby’s name should go down to posterity on the tabur 
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the ponderous effect of fine dresses. Mrs. Woodby ap- 
peared in crimson velvet as Mary Queen of Scots, with 
a cluse cap of the same material, which fitting tight to 
her head, threw out the broad orb of her face into promi- 
nent relief, whilst the border of pearls with which it was 
encircled, sweeping in an easy curve on her forehead, 
was terminated in the middle by a large oval-like pearl, 
which acted throughout the evening as a pendulum over 
her nose. Her daughters came forward with the preten- 
sions of vestal virgins, wearing long floating draperies of 
the lightest muslin, pendent from the back of their heads ; 
but, unsatisfied with the simplicity of plain white, they 
chose to adorn their persons with the gorgeous colour- 
ings of sultanas : and thus were neither simple nor magni- 
ficent. Mr. Woodby personified the great mogul in a tur- 
ban and feather; but he was very much put out through- 
out the entertainment because some one asked him with 
great naiveté, whether he had not dressed after the figure- 
head of the East India Company’s ship the Akbar. His 
son enacted Sir Charles Grandison. Lady Thomson 
sparkled in a tiara of gold and amethysts, intending to 
look like Pasta, but calling herself Cleopatra, with a train 
of white satin, and round-toed sandals of the same, whilst 
a long viper-like bracelet wound up her plump arm. As 
fur the Allnutts, their dresses were quite in keeping with 
their character. Aunt Bab, by way of fancy, tied the 
ribands of her cap behind instead of before. Fanny in- 
geniously had contrived a dress of many colours from the 
stores of her wardrobe, and thus at a small expense was 
fine and flaunting; whilst Mary, with the addition of a 
few flowers and a few extra ribands, composed a cos- 
tume which, by its bewitching simplicity, was more at- 
tractive than those of the most gorgeous, amongst whom 
the rich Misses Popkin shone conspicuous. 

We will not tire our readers with all the vapid circum- 
stances of a ball—of a country ball too, in which there 
are usually but few occurrences worthy of record. The 
prominent circumstances of the evening which, as far as 
the interest of our tale is concerned, it is our duty to 
point out, was the rapid progress which took place in the 
acquaintance so recently formed between Edward Manby 
and Mary. In vain Ellen kept hovering about him, 
endeavouring all in her power to make herself the object 
of his attentions; he heeded her not, but, like a moth 
attracted by light, he could not drag himself from the 
invincible attractions of Mary’s beauty. He first talked to 
her upon all those commonplace subjects which are 
usually discussed between young gentlemen and ladies in 
a ball-room; but, instead of finding one well-versed in 
the technicalities of dissipation, what was his delight to 
discover that she had never before been in public, and 
that the pomp and circumstance of the exhibition which 
surrounded them, were almost as new to her as the danc- 
ing of men with tight clothes, and of women with unco- 
vered faces, might be toa Mahomedan! The good sense, 
the ingenuousness, and the good feeling of her observa- 
tions, raised her in his estimation; the softness of her 
manner, and the sweet tones of her voice, charmed him, 
and the surpassing beauty of her smile and countenance 
kept his eyes in a fixed gaze, which indeed amounted al- 
most to rudeness. 

She, in the mean while was overtaken by sensations 
which she had never before felt. Charm of manner and 
general agreeableness of porson are not to be defined : 
they are one of the greatest gifts which Nature in her 
bounty to man can bestow ; they put hin well with his 
fellow-creatures—they ensure him a good reception, go 
where he will, and gather that brilliant attraction around 
him, which sunghine throws over every object upon 
which it alights. Edward Manby was abundantly gifted 
by these qualities ; and not being conscious of their ex- 
istence, they acted with greatly increased power upon 
those by whom they were discovered. Mary was charm- 
ed, she knew not why:—she had never before seen one 
so total a stranger who had in the least attracted her 
notice; his conversation pleased her—his attentions flat- 
tered her, and she felt an irresistible propensity to treat 
him as a friend, for confidence soon becomes sympathetic 
between pure minds. But while she willingly gave way 
to the pleasure of his conversation, her satisfaction was 
checked by observing the sad and mortified appearance 
of Ellen’s countenance, who sat by eyeing her with jeal- 
ousy and asperity of looks. The conversation which she 
had had with her on a former occasion upon the subject of 
Edward, immediately flashed upon her recollection; and 
the consciousness that she was the cause of giving her pain, 
acted like a cloud passing over a smiling landscape, and 
chill accompanied by constraint on a sudden came across 
her manner towards the enraptured youth. A middle 
course often engenders a false position; und thus, between 
the fear of offending Ellen, and the desire of making her- 
self agreeable to Edward, the inoffensive maiden only 
succeeded in alarming and irritating the one, whilst she 
mortified the other. Her last resource in this dilemma 
was abruptly to rise, which she did in the hope that her 
absence might bring on that consummation which Ellen 
so devoutly wished—a conversation with Edward. But 
she was mistaken—Edward had never loved Ellen, and 
still less was he in a humour now to bestow any atten- 
tions upon her : therefore, like a stricken deer which had 
received the shaft in its. body, nut knowing how to dis- 
engage itself from the smart,—so he mechanically fol- 


lowed Mary, pursuing her with the eye, and longing to 
renew ‘the intercourse. which had been established be. 
tween them. #But the ball, as well as the day, had by 
this time, drawn to a cluse, and strong symptoms of ge- 
neral departure became manifest. 

The gay scene, during its various changes and flue. 


- tuations, might be compared to an exhibition on a thea’ 


but as it gradually glided from the drawing-room to the 
entrance-hall, what with huddling on of cloaks, tying up 
of throats, wrapping up heads, and precautionary ejacy- 
lations against cold and rheumatism, it soon partook, in 
appearance, more of the approaches to an hospital. E 

one thought if right to pay a compliment to the master 
and mistress of the house upon the success of their day's 
entertainment, and they took it with the same satisfac. 


tion that successful ministers receive the praises of the 


public after a fortunate measure. The arrogant Tom at. 
tributed much of the glory of the féte to himself, and in 
consequence thought that he conferred a distinguished 
honour on Mary by helping her to ascend the family ve. 
hicle—a privilege which Edward had ceded to him, satis. 
fied with the permission he had received of visiting Ivy. 
cote the next day. The lamps and candles had scarcely: 


_begun to be extinguished, ere Lady Thomson and Anne 


Woodby commenced the usual gossip upon the events of 
the day; whilst the disconsolate Ellen, who had been un. 
happy throughout the evening, began to regain her spi. 
rits, when she thought that Mary being gone she would 
now have Edward all to herself. Little did she know 
that the affections she wished to secure were not to be 
won by importunity. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A few consequences of dissipation described: the wisest may 
become foolish. 

How various are the feelings apt to arise in every 
breast, male and female, after a series of dissipation, 
Hopes raised and depressed ; anticipations not realised, 
pride mortified and elevated ; the beginning of a new pas. 
sion, the extinguishing of an old one; cold calculation 
and sanguine scheming; the excitement of little spites, 
the progress of substantial hatreds; false delight and 
real enjoyment, hollow professions and sincere gratula. 
tions;—in short, every smaller passion of the mind and 
springing of the heart, are sure to be exercised during 
the exhibition of what is often called this rational amuse. 
ment and innocent enjoyment, and are left to fructify in 
their consequences by reminiscence. In the case of Ed. 
ward Manby, our subsequent narrative will show how 
much the formation of his character and the actions and 
fortunes of his future life were biased by the events 
which we have recorded in the foregoing chapter, which, 
acting upon a noble and generous nature, were produc- 
tive of much good. 

His companion, Tom, may also be cited as another in- 
stance of the power of circumstances to bias the charac. 
ter, although his case was differently constituted. From 
what has already been said concerning him, the reader 
may conclude that he was one of those low-minded beings 
who, when brought into competition with others of a su- 
perior cast at school or college, was constantly subject to 
contumely and mortification. Now, however, he sud- 
denly found himself elevated into a personage of conse- 
quence: he was proclaimed, and soon felt himself to be 
the heir of a wealthy house; his mean nature could not 
withstand the adulation which.directly and indirectly he 
received, and thus he was confirmed in arrogance and in 
all the attributes of a coxcomb. We might continue to 
select cases from: among the different personages who 
were acted upon on this occasion, particularly noticing 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodby’s pride of success, their daughters’ 
exacerbation of vanity amidst other passions, the first 
dawn of ambition in the ladies Allnutt to give a féte, and 
the confirmation in the mind of Abel of his distaste for 
worldly doings; but it would take us too far out of the 
path of our narrative, and we will proceed to the time 
when, on the following morning, Edward iound himself, 
almost by stealth, laying his plans for a visit to Ivycote. 

The discussions at break fust upon the events of the pre- 
ceding evening were carried on with grest animation. 
Lady Thomson had been exercising her powers of criti. 
cism upon the whole féte, and particularly upon the ball, 
in terms which showed how much she felt hurt that suf 
ficient attention had not been given to her injunctions. 
Mrs. Woodby, to ward off this attack, vented her observ. 
ations upon Lady Thorofield’s fancy dress, which she 
asserted was mean and shabby, considering that she was 
the wife of a lord; her daughters laughed at Fanny All 
nutt, and turned up their noses at Mary’s cheap muslin; 
whilst Mr. Woodby calculated with might be the cost of 
the whole affair, and expressed indignation at the drunk- 
enness of one of the fiddlers, who, not satisfied with beer, 
had insisted upon wine. 

Availing himself of the little heed taken of him, Ed- 
ward quietly left the room, but in so doing was not unob- 
served by Tom Woodby ; for, proceeding with a quick 
step towards Ivycote, he was mortified to hear himself 
called by name, and obliged in courtesy to await the pre 
sence of Tom, who, having made a guess at his inten- 
tions, had followed him with the determination of accom- 
panying him to the habitation of her who engrossed both 
their thoughts. The intimacy—for it could not be called 
friendship—between these young men had been fostered, 
assuredly not by any similarity of tastes or dispositions, 
but, by various circumstances scarcely necessary here to 
enumerate. Tom had found in Edward’s easy disposition 
more compliance with his domineering temper than with 
others of his fellow-collegians ; and Edward's position in 
life naturally threw him into the society of those who 
were acquainted with his relations, and who lived in some 
degree in their neighbourhood. However forbearing Ed 
ward might be in matters of no importance, he was othet- 
wise firm and uncompromising, and so he proved to be 
on the occasion now before us; for, proceeding to 
Ivycote, Tom undertook to rally Edward with coarse 
unseasonable merriment at his attempt to steal a march 
upon him in visiting the Allnutts, and continued in the 
same strain to make remarks upon Mary—remarks #0 
full of licentiousness, that Edward was obliged to rebuke 
him in a manner to which he had seldom been accu® 
tomed. Tom taunting, Edward resenting—the one giv- 
ing himself airs of libertine superiority, the other allow- 
ing no quarter to the coarseness of mind which wa 
exhibited—produced an angry tone of conversation which 
was at its height when they reached Ivycote, and they 
were introduced into that peaceful abode hot with co® 
tention. 

The family at Ivycote had equally been taken 4? 
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daring the morning's meal with discussions upon the 
events of the preceding evening, and they were scarcely 
.ended ere Tom Woodby and Edward Manby were an- 
‘nounced. Charmed and delighted at all they had wit- 
nessed, Aunt. Bab asserted that itystood to reason, and 
that she was sure she was right when she said that the 
‘parish would be all the better for such doings, and that 
although there might be some doubt about the propriety 
of exhibiting charity children in the way they had been, 
(nor did she much like the schoolmaster’s song,) still 
they would be all the better by a good school-house. 
Aunt Fanny was so charmed, that she did not see why 
they too should not give something of the same kind, 
now that through John’s ingenuity they had grown so 
rich. Mary clapped her hands at the thought; whilst 
uncle Abel looked thoughtful and shook his head. 

When Tom and Edward entered, they were received 
swith open arms, and the whole scene was again dis- 
cussed ; whilst Mr. and Mrs, Woodby were lauded up to 
the skies for their public spirit. Tom endeavoured to 
appropriate as much of the honour and glory as he could 
to himself—and, always glancing at Mary, strove to im- 
press the company present with his own importance. 
Edward, meanwhile, as he usually did, allowed himself 
‘to remain in the back-ground, quite satisfied with the 
hearty welcome by which he had been greeted, and with 
the smile of recognition which he received from Mary : 
but his companion, not satisfied with vapouring, must 
needs endeavour to establish his superiority in matters 
foreign to the present occasion, with a view, as he hoped, 
to attract Mary and to confound Edward. 

Abel having doubted whether the pains which were 
taken now-a-days to educate the poor would fulfil the 
general expectations, seeing that, owing to the corruption 
of the human heart, man was prone to turn benefits into 
channels of evil, Tom, perking up his little person into 
the most erect perpendicular, exclaimed, “ Egad! sir, I 
am all for the people: I don’t see why a poor man may 
not read as well as a rich one—one man is as good as 
another, any day of the week.” 

“ We are all equal, ’tis true, in the sight of God,” said 
Abel, “ inasmuch as every one of us will be tried by one 
and the same law; but if we were all to start fair, asin a 
race—all with the same advantages of education, still in 
avery little while some would get ahead of others by 
mere superiority of intellect, and then their equality 
would cease.” 

“ Ah! I see,” said Tom, “ you are one of those who 
would truckle to a king, and his vile and corrupt minis- 
ters.” 

“ As for truckling to a king,” said Abel, “ I feel it my 
duty to love, honour, and obey the king ; and if that is 
truckling, I do truckle. As for his ministers, if they are 
vile and corrupt, they will get their deserts in due time, 
either from an earthly, ora heavenly tribunal; but as long 
as they are in authority I obey them.” 

“ You are a regular king and constitution boy, I see,” 


said Torn, starting from his seat, as if pleased with his. 


exclamation. “I dare say, now, you hate change and 
correction of abuses.” 

“ With respect to that,” said Abel,“ I do not require 
change for change’s sake ; but [ am all in favour of them 
if they be necessary. I hold it for certain, that every 
country, gradually and according to circumstances, 
adapts its laws and institutions to its own peculiar wants, 
modes, und manners of life. A theory may be very 
good, but it is only made perfect by practice. So, a 
shoemaker may make an excellent pair of shoes upon the 
measure he takes of the foot to be fitted; but he never 
can prevent their being a little uneasy at first, and they 
only become agreeable to the wearer after the leather 
and the foot have adapted themselves one to the other: 
and so it is with constitutions.” 

“ T see,” said Tom, again chuckling, “ you are a regu- 
lar king and constitution man. I hate constitutions as 
much as 1 do kings! Sir, give me liberty and equality 
—it is our right, and we will have it.” 

“ Never mind him,” said Edward, who now saw that 
Abel was becoming vexed ;“* he does not mean what he 
says. Ask him whether he would consent to see us walk 
into Belvedere Hall and help ourselves to what we liked 
by way of liberty, and whether he is willing to share his 
fortune with us in equal parts by way of equality. I think 
I know what his answer would be.” 

“Tt stands to reason that he would not,” said Aunt 
Bab; “and I am sure that I would not like to give up 
our small house to any who chose to come in, however 
I might wish to make every body comfortable, no more 
than the peasant would be pleased to see me settle my- 
self in his cottage, however glad he might be to see me. 
Tam quite sure I’m right to say, that God has assigned 
to every one his lot and portion in this world, and with 
that let him be content.” : 

Mary, in the mean while, far from having been smitten 
with Mr. Thomas Goold Woodby, junior, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, shrunk from his advances in the same pro- 
portion that she showed herself happy in conversing with 
Edward Manby, whose eyes seemed to be so much fasci- 
nated by her beauty, that his tongue almost forgot its ar- 
ticulation whenever she happened to address him. She 
enquired of him whether he had lately heard from Liver- 
Pool—a place upon which the whole of her thoughts 
Were fixed, because it was from thence she was anxiously 
expecting to receive news from her father, but which 
for some time past she had expected in vain. The fa- 
mily had heard indirectly that he had landed at Vera 
Cruz in safety, and that he had proceeded to Mexico ; 
but they had received no direct communication from 
“ Ah, there has been a great hurricane in the West In. 
dies!” said Aunt Barbara with a most geographical look, 
“and that must be the reason—and, as it has blown a 
Whole island to pieces, it stands to reason—that John’s 

ter might have been carried away in the dilemma.” 

“But Mexico is not in the West Indies,” said Abel 
Very composedly, and perfectly recovered from the late 
discussion with Tom. 

“There you're wrong, Abel,” said Aunt Bab, “ and 
I'm sure I’m right ; for did not Mr. Wilkins, the great 
West India merchant, say last night that we were now in 
48 great danger of losing our colonies as the Spaniards 
theirs? Now, it stands to reason that as all colonies are 
in the West Indies, Mexico must be in the West Indies 

any child will tell you that.” 

“So be it,” said Abel with great resignation of look 
and voice ; “ but I am afraid that we must look to some 
More probable cause than the one you have assigned for 

absence of John’s letters.” 

“ Nothing is so uncertain as the arrival of a ship-let- 


ter,” said Edward, wishing thereby to give consolation 
to Mary’s evident anxiety, “The Atlantic is but an in- 
different post-road, and perhaps as many letters miscarry 
upon it.as reach their destination in safety.” 

“ Time will show,” said Mary, with a tear starting in 
her eye, and suppressing a sigh; whilst Aunt Fanny, 
whose idée fixe had now becume the absolute necessity 
of giving a something similar to what had been perform- 
ed at the Woodbys, suddenly addressing herself to Tom, 
said, * Now, Mr. Woodby—now don’t you think our 
lawn would do vastly well for dancing upon? You see 
we might illuminate the back of the kitchen so as to pro- 

_ duce a fine effect, und the musicians might sit on the top 
of the cistern.”« ‘ 

Tom seemed rather to turn up his nose at the proposal, 
thinking it a satire upon the grandeurs of his family 
mansion ; but when Mary, throwing off her anxiety, 
joined in the scheme, and expressed her happiness at the 
bare idea of such an undertaking, he made an effort to 
look gracious ; whilst Edward, forgetting their past con- 
troversies, readily entered upon the subject with zeal, 
and forthwith walking out upon the lawn, seemed will- 
ing to aid Fanny’s ingenuity, and helped her to plan ou 
all the details of the forthcoming festivities. 

“ Now, don’t you see,” said the spinster, “ that we 
have plenty of room? Here we will dance—there will 


be the fiddiers—in that corner Betty can make the tea — 


and the | de,—benches will be placed under the 
trees for repose, and the old folks may play at cards in 
the parlour.” 

“ That will be delightful !” exclaimed Mary. 

“ But who will come?” said Tom in a tone of con- 
tempt ;—“ I should like to know who will come all this 
way for tea and lemonade.” 

“ What can we have more?” again exclaimed Mary, 
looking up in despair at her aunt, and taking Tom’s ob- 
servation as oracular. “ What shall we do? you know 
we cannot have a ball without dancers.” 

“ No more we can,” said Fanny, equally disturbed; 
then having, as she hoped, called up a bright thought, she 
exclaimed, “ But we can manage something more—no- 
thing is more easy; let us have a rout besides.” 

“ Psha !” said Tom with ineffable contempt, as if he 
would say, “* How ignorant of the world are you!” 

“ What is a rout?” said Mary. 

“Lord Demone told me, I recollect very well,” said 
Fanny, “ that when # number of people are gathered to- 
gether and fill a room so full that they can’t move, they 
call that a rout.” 

“ It isa very improper sort of an assembly,” said Aunt 
Bab: “ it consists of people being packed close together, 
and it stand to reason that must be improper.” 

“ Indeed !” said Fanny ; “I do not see that: you can’t 
help people being men and women.” ; 

“ What you mean,” said Tom, addressing Aunt Fanny 
in a tone of superiority,—* What you mean is what we 
call in French a soiry dansang, or dancing evening,” 
pronouncing his French words with all the confidence 
ofan academician. 

“ Exactly,” said Fanny, “ that’s just what I mean !— 
we want something or other to dance.” 

“ You may be certain,” said Edward, “ that whenever 
people are inclined to be sociable and good-natured, they 
will be happy to come fo you upon any terms. As to 
those who are not, their absence is more to be desired 
than their presence wished for.” 

Tom surlily quitted the house ; Edward lingered on for 
some time after, to say a few last words to Mary, and 
then left the inhabitants of Ivycote to the full enjoyment 
of a party of pleasure by anticipation. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


No follies are more regretted than those produced by one’s own 
imprudence. 

What at first had only been a matter of mere specula- 
tion, in the course of a short time, from the force of cir. 
cumstances, became one of necessity. It was very soon 
rumoured abroad that the Allnutts of Ivycote were about 
to give a bull, for that they had come to their own again 
—that they were determined to turn-over a new leaf; 
and moreover, some of the wiser heads added that the 
beautiful Miss Mary was to marry the heir of Belvedere 
Hall. The first symptoms of the forthcoming muscular 
exercise broke out in the very house itself: old Betty 
informed Aunt Barbara of having heard it from Giles 
the postman—who had been assured of the circumstance 
by Mrs. Chaw, the chandler’s wife—who had been told 
of it by the clarionet-player—who had it from Mr. Nap- 
kin himself, the butler at Belvedere ;—in short, it was 
plain, she said, “ that a great dance was about setting in, 
and that therefore it was their province to prepare for it.” 

“That is very odd,” said Aunt Bab: “it is very odd 
that Mrs. Shaw should know what I do not know my- 
self.” 

“ It may be odd,” said old Betty, “ but so it is—it is 
the general talk all over ; and what is general, as the say- 
ing is, must be partikler somewheres.” 

“ But it stands to reason,” argued her mistress “ that 
if we do not know it—we who are to give the ball, others 
surely cannot.” 

“ That may be,” retorted the old servant ; “ but, for all 
that, it is likely to be true; because, as they all say, and 
true enough it be, that as Master John, God bless him! 
has got all the mines in Mexico on his hands, and so 
has got all the gold in the world, it is but right that the 
family should hold up their heads again, and let the poor 
folks partake of their good fortune.” 

Aunt Barbara, who had hitherto allowed her sister and 
her niece to amuse their minds by planning the enter- 
tainment without ever having in her mind given her 
consent to it, was struck with the concluding observation 
of her old servant; and as any thing which could con- 
duce to give pleasure to the poor was always certain to 
have great weight with her, without further balancing 
the expediency of the act, all at once she became fa- 
vourably inclined to its execution, On that very morn. 
ing at breakfast, the time when most family projects 
were discussed, she gave a hint that the one in question 
was not so impossible as at first was imagined. Abel 
stared, and again shook his head, as his ‘sister made 
known her views; but Fanny’s delight and zeal taking 
fire, she. did not allow the subject to drop, but at once 
opened the whole scheme, in a speech which, had it been 
made in the assembly of the nation arid upon some graver 
topic, might have given her fame and immortality. Mary 
seconded the motion, more by happiness of looks and 
charm of countenance than by words; and after an 
animated discussion upon what the nature of the festivi- 


ties was to be, and upon those. knotty points, the who 
and the how, and the where and the when, the deter- 
mination might be said to be conclusive. 

“ T have been thinking,” said Aunt Bab,“ that we may 
begin the day’s amusement by distributing flannel waist- 
coats and petticoats and worsted stockings for the old 
men and women of the parish, and giving roast beef and 
plum-pudding to the charity children, which will be very 
pretty among the potato-beds in the kitchen garden ; 
and then, after that, we may dance on the green and 
drink syllabubs.” 

“ But what shall we call it ?” said Aunt Fanny, whose 
whole heart was set upon gentility. “It must be called 
something. We hear of archery meetings and musical 
meetings: we could not call it a flannel-petticoat meet- 
ing, could we? It would be new perhaps; but. I do not 
think it would sound genteel, somehow. You know we 
must put something on the cards of invitation.” 

“ Call it simply a ball,” said Aunt Bab. “It stands 
to reason that when people are invited to dance, a ball is 
the consequence: they must know that, in order to put 
on dancing-shoes.” 

“Could we not call it dance,” said Mary very hum- 
ly, “since it is to take place on the lawn? A ball, I 
believe, is generally performed in a room.” 
)“ I like your idea of syllabubs very much, Bab,” said 
“Fanny to her sister. “A cow may be introduced with 
great effect, with the tallest charity-girl dressed as a milk- 
maid. We might put syllabubs in one corner of the card, 
and dancing in the other: that, I think, would’ do very 
well, and be reckoned smartish.” 

“ If that was the case,” said Aunt Bab, “ we might as 
well put ‘ flannel petticoats’ in the middle: then all would 
be right.” 

“Ttell you what,” said Fanny, struck by a bright 
thought; “ we had better consult Lady Thomson—she is 
at Belvedere now; and as she knows all that is right and 
proper to do, I am sure she will help us with her advice. 
Suppose Mary and I were to drive over to her this morn_ 
ing, and consult her and the Woodbys ?” 

“I think you would do very well,” said Aunt Bab; 
“don’t you think they would ?” she said, addressing her- 
self to Abel, who to this moment had not opened his 
lips. 

“T think,” said Abel,” if they were to consult some 
wiser heads than theirs,such heads would tell them 


‘Give no ball at all.’” He said this in a half-smiling, | 


half-serious manner, not willing to check the spirits of 
his sisters and niece on the one hand, and still unwilling 
to conceal his own real sentiments on the other; for, in 
truth, he always had a misgiving that the prosperity 
which they actually enjoyed was not yet founded upon a 
sufficiently firm basis to allow of their launching out into 
expenses which might throw them out of their depth. 

“ My dear Abel,” said Bab, who having acquiesced in 
the scheme, thought herself called upon to defend it,— 
“ My dear Abel, surely you can’t think of opposing your- 
self to what is likely to do the parish so much good and 
to give us so much pleasure! There is John, who is now 
making his fortune, and who, every body says, is likely 
to be one of the richest men of his day—surely he would 
not object to it: on the contrary, would not he be the 
first te set our plan going, and to insist upon our not 
living, hugger-mugger for ever in this corner of ours 
without making others partake of our plenty? It stands 
to reason that nobody will invite us out if we do nothing 
for them in return; and have we not been at the Wood- 
bys--and is not dear Mary to be seen a bit—and arn’t 
the poor to have something to keep them warm in win. 
ter? Surely it stands to reason I'm right, and I am sure 
you think so too, only you don’t like dancing yourself.” 

Abel, who was not in the smallest degree selfish, when 


he heard himself accused of so odious a feeling would 


have retorted with anger, but his usual mildness and for- 
bearance coming to his aid, he said, “ Bab, I was going 
to be angry, but I will not. If you lay my opposition 
to my distaste to dancing, I have no more to say. I 
thought you knew me better; and I also thought that 
you would have discovered the motives of my opposition 
to have been grounded on something more than a mere 
selfish feeling. Let the ball take place for pity’s sake, 
and I will say no more against it.” 

Upon which Mary, whose affection for her uncle was 
one of the leading feelings of her heart, went up to him, 
and throwing her arms round his neck, kissed him with 
the most tender demonstrations of love and respect. 

Aunt Fanny, and Mary by her side, drove to Belvedere 
in the course of the morning. Engrossed as they were 
with the object of their visit, it was only when they be- 
gan to approach the house that Mary recollected suddenly 
that she was about to see Edward; and the blush which 
overspread her face, had a keen observer been present, 
would have disclosed to him what she yet scarcely knew 
herself—-that her affections were in a fair way of be- 
coming irretrievably engaged. Her apprehensions that 
her visit might be interpreted otherwise than it was 
meant, were quieted on perceiving at a distance several 
sportsmen with dogs and fowling pieces gliding through 
a distant wood, in one of whom she recognised Edward ; 
and this discovery giving her confidence, she and her 
aunt alighted at the door, and were svon ushered into 
the presence of Lady Thomson, Mrs. Woodby, and her 
daughters. 

These ladies, with that quickness of comprehension 
belonging to women, having already received intimation 
of the project in contemplation, exchanged glances when 
Aunt Fanny and her niece were announced, and reccived 
them with every demonstration of a hearty welcome. 
After a certain proportion of deviations from the straight 
line, Fanny all at once came to the point by saying, 
“ We have been so much delighted with our day at Bel- 
vedere, that we have been thinking that we might do 
something also, and we want you to give us your advice: 
it would be very good-natured of you, Lady Thomson 
—you who know these matters well, if you would just 
look in upon us and see what can be done.” 

Mrs. Woodby looked grave at this appeal to Lady 
Thomson, when she esteemed herself the higher autho- 
rity ; Lady Thomson began to swell with increased dig- 
nity at receiving so great a compliment to her judg- 
ment; and the two young ladies started up in rapture at 
the prospect of the proposed gaiety. 

“ T shall be charmed, I am sure,” said Lady Thomson; 
“ for in justice to myself I must say, that having had a 
good deal to do in that line both at Cheltenham and at 
Bath, my hints may not perhaps be entirely useless.” 

“ How charming! how delightful!” exclaimed Anne 
Woodby. 

“ I dare say it will be very nice,” sighed Ellen. 


“I don’t see where you can ever find room,” sternly 
pronounced Mrs. Woodby, “to give any thing beyond 
tea and cards,—and that does not require much manage- 
ment.” ‘ 

“ Of course,” said Aunt Fanny, venturing her scrap of 
French, “it can only be in the pelit way ; but we think, 
with a little coaxing, we can make it joli also.” 

“ Let us sce,” said Mrs. Woodby : “you have got a 
bit of lawn, a quarter of an acre of kitchen garden, some 
cucumber beds that run up to the back of the pig-sty, and 
your house ; you can’t do much out of that.” 

“* But we have trees on the lawn,” said Aunt Fanny, 
rather bridling up at this attack upon their premises, “ and 
we have benches under them ; and every body agrees they 
look pretty. Then we have a great deal of laurel at the 
back of the kitchen, with some very pretty ivy that 
covers the long chimney : all that will come in very well 
with Jamps and festoons. Then, you know, when dancing 
is guing on on the green, cards and tea may be going on 
in the parlour ; and a very good place may be managed 
for the music on the great cistern. And then you know 


“ Nothing can be said,” observed Lady Thomson, cut- 
ting Fanny short, “ until we have seen the place ;‘and 
although its dimensions may be small, still much may be 
done, when good taste and judgment are brought into its 
aid.” 

“Paste and judgment, and all that sort of thing, do 
very well in a place like this,” said Mrs. Woodby, evi- 
dently quite sore ; “ and although I say it who should 
not, nobody will deny that it was very well done here 
and handsomely too: but really at Ivycote, it is too much 
to expect great things there.” 

“La! mamma, you mistake,” exclaimed Anne Wood- 
by. “Miss Fanny, you know, said it was to be in the 
petit line ; and that is the contrary of great. You know 
we danced in the great vat at the brewery at Liverpool 
—at Edward Manby’s uncle’s, I mean—and that was 
small enough in conscience, and still we were all very 
merry.” 

“ Well, well, we shall see,” said her mother; “I am 
sure any thing we can do we shall be happy to do, and 
welcome; and so, Miss Fanny,” addressing her with a 
protecting air, “ pray let us know when you can receive 
us, and we will drive over and hold a consultation on the 

It was settled accordingly, that on the following day 
the ladies present should proceed to luncheon at Ivycote, 
and there decide what might be done. 

When Aunt Fanny and Mary were gone, Mrs. Wood- _ 


"by exclaimed, “Well, I can’t think what can possess 


some folks, who have scarcely got enough to make both 
ends meet, to be thinking upon giving of balls !—they 
must be all stark staring mad. I always thought Aunt 


Bab, as they call her, to be a sensible sort of body; but 


she is as great a fool as her sister, I declare! As for 
Mary, the niece, she is a poor simpleton, and of course 
would dance any where when she could meet our Tom: 
but that will never do—that’s what it shan ’t.” 

“I wish it were so,” thought Ellen in her inmost 
mind. 
“La! mamma, how you do talk,” exclaimed Anne. 
“¥ declare Mary has no more thoughts of Tom than she 
has of the lord mayor ; she is a simpleton though, and if 
love is, it is not there.” 

Lady Thomson wound up the conclave by one of her 
knock-me-down speeches, in which she put herself for- 
ward at every turn of sentence, destroying all Mrs. 
Woodby’s vapourings by quoting great names and au- 
thorities—Cheltenham and Bath, and by deciding “ that 
every body knew their own affairs best, and that in jus- 
tice to herself she must say that she made it a point, and 
she laid it down as a rule, never to meddle in the affairs 
of others.” 

The next day proved to be one of those hot, suffocating 
days which occasionally seem to make up for a long suc- 
cession of chilling damp weather by a short exhibition of 
concentrated heat. At twelve o’clock Lady Thomson . 
and Mrs. Woodby,-both presenting a superficies over 
which the sun delights to shed its beams, and the two 
Misses Woodby, ascended the carriage. It was long 
since so hot a day had been known. The carriage was 
open, their parasuls were open, and so were their pores. 
During the drive, the heat, the dust, and their own un- 
explainable miseries so co-operated to derange the good 
humour in which they had set out, that by the time they 
reached their destination they were more like beings con- 
demned to undergo punishment than reasonable creatures 
proceeding to decide upon the affairs of pleasure. Al- 
though Bab had spread her cleanest tablecloth and her 
most alluring of luncheons, nothing was talked of but the 
heat, the dust, and the miseries of driving to such a dis- 
tance on such a day. 

“ Oof!” exclaimed Mrs. Woodby, blowing freely from 
her lungs, and at the same time using her pocket-hand- 
kerchief as an absorbent. “ Well, I declare, if I had 
known this, nothing should have taken me out this day!” 

“Really,” said Aunt Barbara with her well-bred 
quaintness, “I am quite sorry that you have been in- 


commoded—pray take something tocool you. And you, 


Lady Thomson,” addressing that lady,—is there any 
thing that you would like after your hot drive? *T'was 
so good of you to come !” 

“The carriage was so small,” said Lady Thomson, 
“ that really my sleeves have been quite flattened into re- 
gular frights ;” and then, dusting herself the while, her 
fuce being in its bright crimson a counterpart of Mrs. 
Woodby’s, she continued, “I do believe that you have 
more dust in this part of the country than in any other : 
your roads ought really to be indicted—it is such white 
dust too !” 

“ My bonnet will be spoiled,” exclaimed Anne, as she 
blew off the dust and adjusted the ribands.” 

“Tam sure I don’t care about mine,” said Ellen. 

The falling of the wind stops the raging of the sea: so 
a cool parlour and appropriate refreshments helped much 
to allay the heat of body and irritation of mind of the 
oppressed ladies. But as a swell continues to upheave 
the waters long after the storm has ceased, so did the 
soothing attentions which they received mitigate, but not 
entirely remove the irritation. That this was the case 
was evident as ‘soon as Aunt Fanny led Mrs. Woodby 
and Lady Thomson to the spot where their ingenuity 
was to be exercised. 

Did not I tell you that there was not room enough 
here to turn about in, much less to dance? I don’t think 
you ever can make any thing out of this.” 

“ Then allow me to say you're mistaken,” said Lady 
Thomson. “ Have not I seen a /éte champétre given in 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


a little back garden in many a street in Bath? and why 
it should not be given here, 1 do not see.—We shall do 
vastly well,” she added, turning towards Aunt Fanny, 
“and youll be able to get up something mighty tasty. 
I think yo might throw out a temporary room ‘out of 
that window (pointing to the one which threw light upon 
the homely staircase,) which might be filled up with dra- 
-peries, and statues, and candelabras, and those sort of 
things. But, my dear, to do that you must pull down 
that horrid fright of a chimney—that stands terribly in 
the way.” 

“ Pall down the kitchen chimney ?” exclaimed, Aunt 
Bab in an agony of fright. 


“ Ay, my dear,” said the inexorable Lady Thomson, 


standing with her hands resting on each hip, “indeed 
you must—down comes that chimney as eure as fate.” 
“ But it can’t be,” said poor Aunt Bab, turning with 


dismay towards Mrs. Woodby; “you know we must 


have our chimney.” 

“Your chimney! ab, to be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Woodby, tossing up her nose in triumph, “to be sure you 
must have your chimney ! It does not signify talking, 
Lady Thomson ; I told you before, and I say so now, that 

. you might as well try to dance in the pigsties at Belve- 
dere Hall as to get up a ball here.” 

“ You surely are not going to put your judgment in 
‘competition with mine!” said the other; “ upon such 
matters mine was never doubted, I would not allow that 
chimney to stand if I were to die for it: in justice to my- 
self, I would not.” 

“Some people may think themselves mighty clever,” 
retorted Mrs. Woodby, “and knock pevople’s chimneys 
about as if they were so many nine-pins; but I am sure 
they should not knock mine about. After having given 
a thing myself, I may be allowed to have an opinion.” 

- “In this manner did these two authorities upon taste 
“debate, until they had excited their respective tempers into 
such a state of animosity that it made the quiet posses- 
~ sors of the chimney in dispute seriously wish that they 
would leave the house without further discussion. Aunt 
Bab undertook to sooth Lady Thomson by admitting that 
the chimney was in the way ; Aunt Fanny agreed with 


superiority she could desire to Belvedere; whilst Mary 
entertained the Miss Woodbys upon such subjects as are 
apt to fill the minds of young ladies when dress and 
dancing are in the wind, until the carriage was ordered, 
and the visiters returned whence they came. 


CHAPTER XX. 
When misfortunes occur, they are often sent at such times as to 
produce the strongest impression. 


Although Aunt Bab had been not a little frightened at — 


the destructive propensities exhibited by Lady Thomson — 


asa preliminary to the festivities in contemplation, and 
out of affection for the old family chimney had almost re- 
sulved in her mind to give up all idea of carrying the 
project further, yet, upon canvassing the subject more in 
detail, she found that the village and the country in gene- 
fal were already so much “ up” about it, as it is said, that 
she found it impossible to secede without incurring all 
sorts of discreditable imputations. To knock down the 
chimney was impossible,—in short, the whole family cried 
out shame at the very idea; but Aunt Fanny’s mind had 
been so much bitten by the alluring prospect of a tempo- 
rary room with draperies and fesfoons, that it was deter- 
mined, instead of turning the great cistern into an 
orchestra, to erect the said piece of finery upon it, and 
dismantling the staircase window, thus give an edsy ac- 
cess, and secure an appropriate place for the display of 
the supper. They also huped thus to conciliate Lady 
Thomson, and at the same time to secure the quiet pos- 
session of the chiinney. Uncle Abel shook his head as 
he turned over the costs in his own mind; but the event 
was now become inevitable : reason, common sense, and, 
what was still more urgent, the banker’s book—every 
thing opposed it; but what fortitude was ever able to 
stand against the wishes of women, influential servants, 
the butcher and chandler and baker’s wives, and, what 
is still more irresistible,—‘* What will the world say ?” 

The peaceable mansion of Ivycote all at once became 
the abode of noisy masons and carpenters; the lawn and 
grounds were usurped by arbiters of taste ; drapers and 
dealers in tinsel hung about the unpretending apartments, 
and cooks took possession of every avenue leading to the 
kitchen. 

The important affair of invitations and the issuing of 
cards occupied the inmates. The discussions to which 
this subject gave rise were, as usual, long and various. 
Aunt Bab was for asking every body, for her generous 


heart scarcely would admit of distinctions, particularly of 


those distinctions which afflict the souls of those whom 
the world call select; but Aunt Fanny was determined to 
” be genteel, and therefore her exclusions were advanced 
with the utmost pertinacity. When Mary, with all hu- 
mility, put in a word in favour of little Betsy Cruikshank, 
the village attorney’s daughter, who, she avowed, had 
never danced but to the sound of a boy’s whistling, and 
who longed to be present at a real ball, Aunt Fanny ex- 
claimed that that could never be; because that, if little 
Betsy came, then the Silverstups and Thickentales would 
expect to be invited too; and if they came, all the parish 
must come, and then all the neighbourhood would be of. 
fended. The utmost she could grant to Mary’s petition 
was, that Betsy might be allowed to come in and help to 
“ wash ap;” and then, if an opportunity should offer, she 
might be thrust into a country dance and welcome, pro- 
vided that her hands were not too hot, and that she did 
not make too much of a clatter with her heels in footing it. 
It had been settled by the authorities of Belvedere that 
the most appropriate word as applied to existing cir- 
cumstances would be a “ breakfast,” and with that indefi- 
nite designation the invitations were issued. It would 
require the jargon of a newspaper writer to describe the 
complete transmutation that took pluce both in the exte- 
rior and the interior of the homely cottage of the All- 
nutts, now that it was prepared for the promised festivi- 
ties. He would inform you “that the tasty and elegant 
suite thrown open on this occasion consisted of the hall, 
the drawing-room, the breakfast parlour, and the dining- 
room ; the one ornamented with exotics of the most costly 
character ; the next fitted up with draperies 4 l’antique, 
resplendent with mirrors and or-molu ; the third, a bijou, 
fascinating the senses by its exquisite models of art and 
virtai ; and the fourth exhibiting to the astonished eye all 
that could entice the palate and excite the appetite, the 
viands being provided without any consideration to ex- 
pense, the wines of the first rate description, and the 


fruits so choice and various that none but royalty could 
ever expect to vie with either their quality or profusion.” 
He would then go on to describe the temporary dancing- 
room where Terpsichore was expected to appear on the 
“ light fantastic toe,” and the lawns laid out more like 
the garden of the Hesperides than any thing that could 
at present be produced in tliis sublunary scene—But we 
will return to plain prose, to say that the snug cottage 
had been turned into the most tawdry, vulgar, and un- 
comfortable habitation that the imagination can conceive, 
but which to the eyes and imagination of its possessors 
appeared the ne plus ulira of fashion and magnificence. 
Aunt Bab applauded the surprising art of the cooks; 
Fanny roamed with exultation through the flowers and 
draperies; Mary bounded about with all the joyousness 
of a child; and even Uncle Abel himself seemed to catch 
the infection, and wondered how the decrepit mahogany, 
the old black-bottomed chairs, the threadbare carpets, the 
washed out curtains, had disappeared, and how they had 
been replaced by bright colours and shining furniture. 
As for the servants, they seemed to he at their wits’ ends. 
Old Betty did nothing but escort the gaping neighbours 
in long processions to view the wonders of the place; 
whilst honest Brown looked more alarmed than char. 

at an event which seemed to place his humble exterior at 
variance with the splendour of the house. Mrs. Chaw, 


as she viewed the display, promised to herself to increase” 


her prices; the butcher’s wife hoped for a future increase’ 
of custom ; and Mrs. Humphries flattered herself that she 
might demand an advance of salary. Merriday, the 
schoolmaster, planned a copy of verses ; and Cruikshank, 
looking grave, thought that something might be forth. 
coming for his profession. 

The moraing at length came, and every thing beamed 
with pleasure and gaiety at Ivycote. Aunt Bab wore 
her gray gown; Aunt Fanny did her best to revive the 
last remains of her beauty by enlisting every bit of finery 
which her wardrobe could afford to her aid; and Mary, 
whose thoughts would involuntarily revert to Edward 
Manby et every glance which she cast on her glass, 
came to the scene of action brilliant in youth and beauty, 
and graceful in simplicity of attire. Lady Thomson, 


Mrs. Woodby that the place was small, and gave every , who gave herself the airs of lady patroness, accompanied 


by the Woodbys, were the first to arrive, and were soon 
followed by a long train of company, who all seemed to 
be bursting with curiosity to see what coyld be done by 
the Allnutts in their nut-shell. Various were the specu- 
lations on foot regarding this new position which they 
had taken; for they had hitherto lived in such perfect 
seclusion, that their names, which once were well known 
throughout the country, had almost been entirely forgot- 
ten. Some of the old people who remembered the family 
well went through their genealogy, their marriages and 
intermarriages, with learned exactitude ; gave the history 
of their ruin and downfall, and now wondered at their 
rise. Others criticised with all the candour of envy and 
malevolence, and while they professed to admire, finished 
by condemning. The good-natured hoped that their 
liberality would not be misplaced; those who were not 
so, condemned this display as ostentatious and ill-judged, 
and, considering their scanty means, as even wicked. 

“ If they think to catch Tom Woodby for Mary,” said 
one Mrs. Candour to Mrs. Gossipall, “ although she is no 
doubt a pretty girl, they will be wofully mistaken; —Tom 
is not such a fool. Besides, Mrs. Woodby and Lady 
Thomson are determined he shall get something in return 
for the fortune he is to have. No family knows better 
how many ounces go te a pound than the Woodbys.” 

“She is pretty,” said the other; “but, la! what is 
beauty after all? docsn’t it come one day and go the 
other? Look at old Fanny—she was once a beauty, but 
what is now left only serves to make a foul of her and 
the laughing-stock of all the county.” 

* In the mean while, the business of the day began with 
every appearance of the most decided success. The 
pleasures which it was about to bring forth were sancti- 
fied by acts of charity to the poor, and by a substantial 
meal to the charity children, in the superintendence of 
which Aunt Bab shone conspicuous, whilst she left the 
care of the gaieties to her sister and niece. As the day 
wore away, and when the time for dancing had arrived, 
the music struck up, and the scene assumed an appear- 
ance of the most lively gaiety and bustle. Edward, to 
the mortification of his rival Tom, bad secured Mary for 
his partner; and never were two mortals happier than 
they during the time which they passed in each other's 
society. So exhilarating was the scene, that Abel himself, 
forgetting the cold calculations of prudence, seemed to 
have been changed into another being. He was atten. 
tive to ever¥ body’s wants, and seemed to take pleasure in 
doing all in his power to promote the pleasures of the day. 

He was in the very act of plunging his knife into a 
large pasty, when honest Brown, without any of that 
tact which men of his cloth are apt to pussess, thrust into 
his hand a letter, which had been brought by the postman. 
Abel glanced at it, and discovered that it bore upon it 
the London post-mark, and that it came from his banker. 
Mr. Woodby, who was present, and who had been 
agerly waiting for his share of the pasty, also cast his 
eye upon the letter, which practised as he was in such 
matters, equally told him came from a London banker. 
Had any keen observer been present to have watched the 
countenances of both these men upon a circumstance 
which apparently was of small importance, he would have 
remarked expressions very remote from those of indif- 
ference. Approaching misfortunes frequently cast their 
shadows before—the mind, apprehensive of evil, is ever 
on the watch—Abel looked disturbed, and, without ex- 
actly knowing why, he almost feared to open the letter, 
Woodby put on a look of entire carelessness, and vocife- 
rated for his share of the pasty with unusual merriment. 
Neither Bab nor Fanny had seen the arrival of the letter 
—Abel alone, besides the bearer thereof and Mr. Woodby, 
was aware of its existence, and he had sufficient power 
over himself to continue his duties at the table until he 
could unobserved absent himself: he then glided into his 
bed-room, and locking the door after him, read as 


follows :— A 
“ Lombard street. 
“To Abel Allnutt, Esq. 

“ Sir,—We have the honour to inform you, for your 
government, that by a recent communication made to us 
by Messrs. Baggs & Bubbleby, agents for the Mexican 
Loan, of which you are a shareholder, they inform us 
that the payments on account of the dividends upon that 
loan have been suspended, and will so continue until 
further notice. “ We are, sir, 

“ Your obedient humble servants, 
“ Longheads & Co.” 
4 


His eyes scarcely served him to read to the end of this 
short letter : they seemed to have lost their power ; as he 
held it in his hand, it appeared like a blank piece of paper, 
and he stood like one dreaming with his eyes open. The 
scene which he had just lefi, the noises which rang in 
his ears, the transition from merriment to despair brought 
on by the reception of this Ictter, had so bewildered his 
senses, that in vain he endeavoured to recollect himself 


‘ —he could not shake himself from the conviction that he 


was dreaming. At length, slowly recovering, the whole 


| truth broke upon him in all its horror: all that he had so 
| often in the silence of his heart anticipated, was come to 


pass ; their short-lived prosperity was over, and ruin had 
overtaken them. He read the letter over and over again, 


| slowly meditating over each word; and then, when satis. 


fied that he could not be»mistaken, he sank upon his 
knees and poured out his he 
to the author of his being. He prayed earnestly for a 
renewal of strength in support of the weakness and 
frailty of his nature, and much did he require it at that 
particular moment; for the noise of music and revelry 
which rose from below, acting upon his frienzied mind 
like the spur applied to the sides of the galled and dis- 
tressed steed, would nearly have deprived him of reason, 
had he not had recourse to that only effectual source of 
comfort. He arose calm and collected, folded up the 
fatal letter with firmness of demeanour, and then retarned 
to the festive scene with the determination to allow 
nothing to disturb its continuation to the last. He would 
have looked gay, had it been in his power; but he could 
not shake off the grave look which, in spite of himself, 
had taken possession of his face. On his return to the 
table, Mr. Woodby was the first to read his looks, and he 
could too well explain the cause of their altered appear. 
ance ; but instead of respecting the grief which he knew 
must exist in his breast, the unfeeling, vulgar-minded 
man, by way of a blind, exclaimed as he filled a bumper, 
“ Ladies and geetlemen, allow me to propose a toast: 
here’s a health to Major Allnutt, and success to Mexico!” 

These words were caught up and echoed back with 
enthusiasm by every one present, for all were anxious to 
express feelings of good will towards their hosts; but 
they acted upon Abel like a shock of palsy. He could 
scarcely master his wounded feelings: the sense of the 
ruin which hung over him and his sisters, and which 
was so much accelerated by the heavy expenses which 
they had incurred on this occasion, rushed upon his mind 
with such hideous forebodings of imagination, that, 
instead of returning Mr. Woodby’s compliment and the 
kind greetings of his friends, he sat insensible and un- 
moved. He only recovered when he heard Barbara’s 
voice exclaiming, with an unusual tone of merriment in 
its accent, “ Abel, what is the matter with you! don’t 
you hear ?—arn’t you more than flattered? It is your 
turn to speak : if ever you were merry in your life, now 
is your time.” 

The stricken man, making one desperate effort over 
himeelf, filled up to his own drinking a bumper of wine, 
which on other occasions he never touched, and drinking 
it off, roared out in a manner which astonished every 
one, a rhapsody of words more like the ravings of a 
madman than the calm self-possession of an orator ; and 
these having been received as an expression of his thanks, 
mll the world were agreed that gaiety hud done Mr. 
Allnutt a vaet deal of good, and that there was nothing 
like dissipation to bring out a man’s latent energies. 
The wine, however, which he had thus drank produced 
a useful effect—it brought on heavy stupefaction, which 
kept his senses in a dreaming state, and thus preserved 
him from dwelling upon the sad reality of his position. 
He soon became a source of merriment to the more sober 
guests. His sisters were surprised ; but attributing this 
excess to the temptation of being convivial, they smiled, 
when before they would have been horrified, and therefore 
left him to himself. But Mary, whose whole heart was 
wrapt in her affection fur her uncle, and who, having 
seen him return to table after his visit to his bed-room, 
had remarked the change which had taken place in his 
countenance und appearance, and had also paid attention 
to his subsequent conduct. She felt a bitter pang on 
perceiving his situation, and became alarmed that all was 
not right—that something of serious import must have 
happened so suddenly to produce such a change. Forget- 
ting the delight of Edward’s conversation, she hung about 
Abel for the rest of the evening, and endeavoured by her 
questions and entreaties to discover what could have 
happened. Was he well? had he received any bad news? 
had he heard any thing from her father? All these 
questions she asked in their turn: but she received no 
other answer than a doleful shake of the head. 

At length the festivities with the day drew to a close. 
As the last carriage drove off, Aunt Fanny, as if antici- 
pating futurity, exclaimed with a sigh, “ It’s all over !— 
Well, it has been our first, and J suppose will be our last.” 

Aunt Bab was overflowing with joy, for she had re- 
ceived Lady ‘Fhomson’s and Mrs. Wvodby’s warmest 
approbation; the former of whom assured her she had 
never seen any thing better done even at Cheltenham; 
and the latter, without showing the least envy, exclaimed, 
“I declare I could not have done better myself had I 
set about it—and all too without knocking down the 
chimney !” 

Abel had retreated to his room as early as he could 
with decency; and when his sisters enquired after him, 
Mary with a dejected look remarked that she was afraid 
that her uncle was not well, for that he looked miserable, 
and had gone to his room, she was afraid, with a bad 
headache. 

“ It stands to reason,” exclaimed Bab, “ that he is not 
quite right—he has never been accustomed to such gay 
doings ; and that buinper of wine, which he took off like 
so much water, it was too much for hin! But he will 
be well to-morrow ; a good dose of camomile will set him 
to rights if nothing else will, and he shall take it to. 
morrow morning the first thing on getting up.” 

Mary shook her head; Fanny took one long survey of 
the scene of the expired gaiety, and went to bed; Bub 
lingered till the last lights were extinguished, and the 
cottage was again restored to its usual quiet. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The Allnutts catch a glimpse of the ruin which awaits them. 
The simple-minded are helpless before the worldly wise. 
Abel passed a sleepless night; his mind was filled with 
apprehension for the future, and owing to his inexpe- 
rience of the world and his ignorance of what is called 
business, he was uncertain what might be the extent of 
the unisfortune so inopportunely announced to him. The 


rt in feelings of resignation: 


length of time which had elapsed since he had received 
tidings of his brother added much to his present afflic. 
tion ; for to his advice he would naturally have had re. 
course.’ Trying in vain to seek some relief to his anxiety 
by sleep, almost ere the day had dawned he arose, dressed 
himsélf, and leaving his bed-room, with noiseless 
descended into the rooms below; and there the traces of 
the late scene of gaiety and feasting were spread far and 
wide as if to upbraid him for having sanctioned so much 
folly, waste, and extravagance. He wandered over the 
deserted, dusty, and gaudy rooms, and glided by the dis. 
ordered tables spread over with the remnants of the sup. 
per, like the Genius of Desolation hovering over departed 
grandeur. “ What will become of us all!” he would fre. 
quently exclaim in mental agony; and then recovering 
himself, would again with folded hands reverently ex. 
claim, “God’s will be done!” He apprehended evils 
greater in magnitude than perhaps they really were, and 
looked upon immediate starvation as a matter of course 
after the immediate loss of revenue. In his own mind, 
so far as regarded himself, he determined to gain his 
bread without slirinking from the humiliation ; but when 
he reflected upon the situation of his sisters and niece, he 
wrung his hands in despair—for what could they do? 

Mary was the first to make his appearance ; but as she 
came bounding down the staircase into the parlour, her 
steps were suddenly arrested by observing the wan and 
wo-stricken looks of her uncle. She paused, and ap. 
proaching him with caution, took his hand, and enquir. 
ing after his health, looked into his face with a beseech. 
ing look. Abel was not prepared to answer her questions, 
but enquired whether her aunts were likely soon to ap. 
pear. Mary immediately ran to hasten their steps, 
saying “ that she was afraid her uncle was not well, and 
that he required their immediate attendance.” Barbara 
very soon appeared, followed by Fanny; the one bent 
upon exerting her best medical skill, and the other fear. 
ful lest so doleful a result should be a bar to future 
gaiety : but they no sooner began to ascertain the nature 
of his disorder, than he stopped all further proceedings 
by taking the fatal letter from his pocket and desiring 
Barbara to read it. 

“ What can this mean?” said she; catching the appre. 
hension expressed in Abel's face : “ what has happened? 
Is John dead ?” 

“ Read,” said Abel ; “ you will soon see. 

Barbara read aloud: “Sir,—We have the honour to 
inform you for your government—” 

- “ For your government !” exclaimed Bab; “ that can’t 
be for you. You may be certain that here is some mis. 
take.” 

“ Read on,” said Abel. 

Barbara read to the end of the letter, and then ponder. 
ing for some time, she said: “ You may be certain that 
you are under a mistake. You are told here that the in. 
formation given is ‘for your government.’ Does it not 
stand to reason, that if it is for the government, it is not 
for you 2” 

“ What have I to do with government?” said Abel 
despondingly. 

“Who knows?” said Bab; “ you may have a great 
deal to do—you may be somebody without your knowing 
it. Why should these men tell you that they write for 
your government?—they must have some meaning in 
what they say.” 

“Tt may be a banker’s phrase,” said Abel, “ the mean. 
ing of which you know nothing about. But the long 
and short of it is, that the payment of our dividends is 
stopped, and that we have at present no means of paying 
for our daily bread: we are paupers. 

“ Paupers!” exclaimed Fanny in utter dismay. 

“ Paupers !” echoed Bub; and then pausing awhile, she 
continued, saying: “ But this can never be. Abel, you 
must be out of your senses! Consider a little. This 
letter does not come from John. When we hear him tell 
us that we are paupers, then I will believe it, but not till 
then ; he surcly never woul! have planned vur ruin, and 
therefore why should we believe what the foolish bankers 
write? Believe me, you must be a government man 
without your knowing it.” 

“ What have the bankers to do with John?” retorted 
Abel; “their business is with us and our money. If 
they do not choose to make us any more payments, 
which they here say they will not, then we starve: 
nothing can be clearer.” 

“ But this can never be!” again exclaimed Barbara, 
apparently struck by a bright thought: “ if somebody is 
not to be paid, it is Mr. Woodby: hg it was who ma 
naged the business for us, and he ought to suffer—it 
stands to reason that he ought.” , 

“ My dear Barbara,” said Abel with the deepest tone 
of resignation, “ if it be God’s will that we meet with 
misfortunes, do not let us repine, or lay blame where 
none exists ; but rather let us receive the blow with forti- 
tude. As for Mr. Woodby’s share in the transaction, he 
advised us for the best ; we sought him, he did not seek 
us: and as I dare say he will advise us forthe best again, 
being conversant in money transactions, it is my opinion 
that we immediately lay our case before him, and be 
guided in our conduct by what he may advise.” 

“ Let us go instantly,” said Barbara, highly excited by 
apprehension of the impending ruin, but still secretly 
cherishing a conviction that her first impression upon 
reading the bankers’ letter was the true one. “I am 
sure there is something more in those words about the 
government, Abel,” she added, “ than you are aware of. 
I should not be surprised if John had made you a man 
of consequence without your knowing it. Who knows! 
you may be treasurer, or overseer, or some such thing to 
Mexico; and the bankers inay be privy to it although 
you are not. But let us go to Mr. Woodby: I dare say 
he will know all about it, and tell us how we may take 
the law of the Mexican government; for it stands to 
reason that something must be done.” 

During this conversation Aunt Fanny’s face had 
gradually been lengthening its features, until scarcely 
able to control her feclings at this sudden prospect of 
ruin, she exclaimed, “ Barbara, you wouldn't surely tell 
Mr. Woodby? Why Mrs. Woodby, and Lady Thomson, 
and all the parish will know it before the day is over 
What will they say? and just after the ball, too!” 

“ Fanny,” said Abel, “ be not a child! the first step to- 
wards the diminution of misfortune is to know how to 
bear it. Of what use are all the lessons of submission 
and resignation which our parents taught us from our 
infancy if they are not to be put into practice? Let the 
world do and say what it pleases—let our care be to do 
what is right.” 


Fanny sat down, looking around her upon the relics of 
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rday’s gaiety, the picture of despair, Mary crept to 
her uncle’s side, and with tears shining in her expressive 
eyes; although a melancholy smile was on her face, she 
seemed to say—for she was silent—‘ Depend upon me 
for my endeavours to do credit to your instructions!” 
Her mind involuntarily glanced at the thought of pos. 
sessing in Edward Manby a friend who would never de. 
sert them in their need, and a bright gleam of consola. 
tion darted across her mind as she made an inward ap. 

for protection to the Author of her being. 

As soon as the necessary preparation for their excur. 
sion to Belvedere Hall could be made, Barbara ‘and Abel 
took their departure, much to the astonishment of old 
Betty and the servants wlio had already began to sus. 

that something of importance had occurred. 

They arrived at the house when the family were at 
preakfast, and were straightway ushered into the break. 
fast-room, much to the astonishment of every one pre- 
sent excepting Mr. Woodby, who no sooner perceived 
them and caught a glimpse of their solemn featares than 
he immediately guessed the nature of their errand. Mrs, 
Woodby and Lady Thomson exchanged. glances of 
astonishment, and then began a course of enquiry which 
extremely puzzled Aunt Bab in framing such answers as 
might at once save her veracity and preserve her secret, 
She entrenched herself in general assertions, saying that 
something had occurred which had made them seek Mr. 
Woodby’s advice upon a point of business; that the 
South Americans had behaved in such a shameful man. 
ner to them, that they ought to be sued in the court of 
chancery without loss of time. 

Mr. Woodby, having had time to reflect upon the part 
it was expedient to take, and having finished his last cup 
of tea, invited them to follow him into his closet ; where 
having duly pressed them to be seated, he enquired of 
Abel in what manner he might serve him, 

Abel immediately unfolded the bankers’ Jetter, and 
placed it in Mr. Woodby’s hands; but before he could 
even adjust his spectacles or throw himself into a proper 
attitude for giving advice, Aunt Barbara exclaimed, 
“ Now this letter can’t be for Abel, Mr. Woodby; it is 
‘for his government.’ He is either a government man, 
or it is nonsense ; now is it not so?” 

“Let Mr. Wootlby read,” said Abel calmly. 

Woodby read the letter through, and then looking 
alarmingly grave, shook his head and said, « ‘This is an 
awkward business.” 

“But what is the meaning of the words ‘ for your 
government?” said Barbara, with the greatest eager- 
ness of look and voice. 

“That is a mere commercial phrase,” said Woodby, 
“one that is now almost gone by in good writing, and 
has nothing to do with the main business.” 

Barbara’s face fell into a look of hopeless dejection; 
for greatly as she had been excited by hope, so much the 
more did she now sink into despair. 

“ What is to be done?” suid Abel. 

Woodby, making one of those faces which so often in. 
dicate a ponderous oration, and pulling off his spectacles 
at the same time, said, “ Why, you sce, these new states 
have as yet but little idea of the sacred nature of loans, 
or public credit, which is the same thing; and therefore 
if they can’t pay their dividends, why they won’t. A rich 
country like England, where the consols yield but little 
for one’s money, and where there isa great accumula. 
tion of capital, or indeed cash, jumps ata new country 
that wants what she has got, and lends with her cyes 
blindfolded, as one may say; although Mexico in truth is 
good security, because she has mines, or gold and silver 
in the raw state, and will, 1 make no doubt, pay all in 
good time, although at present she may be a jittle hard 
up or so. Therefore, you see, you may fee] safe about 
your money ultimately, although you will get none just 
now.” 

“ But it is just now that we happen to want it,” said 
Abel; “ for the whole of our fortune is involved in the 
Mexican funds, as you well now.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, who began to rouse from her 
state of dejection—* Yes, you must well know it, for you 
recommended us to place it there, and you insisted upon 
yielding to us your shares.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Woodby with self-complacency, 
“I did so, and happy I was to be able to serve a friend, 
particularly after the recommendation of your own 
brother: but every body is aware that foreign stocks are 
not like our own: they yield more, ‘tis true; but then 
they are ticklish—one can’t lay one’s head upon them 
and go to sleep.” 

“But you told Abel, Mr. Woodby,” said the perti- 
nacious Barbara, “ that putting one’s money in the Mexi- 
can funds was like eating one’s cake and keeping it too. 
Now, I am afraid that we shall never see it again.” 

“As for that, ma’am,” said Woodby, looking # shade 
less composed, “ it is true that I thought well of Mexico, 
and do so still, for the country is as full of gold and sil- 
ver as an egg is of meat; but I trusted in their good 
faith as a nation or government, and if they don’t know 
what public credit means, am I to blame? if they won't 
pay, I can’t make them. We should call it being bank- 
tupt, whatever they may do.” 

“We are quite aware,” said Abel ina tone of great 
conciliation, “that you did for the best, and advised us 
for the best; and as we are quite sure that you will do 
#0 again, we are come to seek your advice and to request 
You to tell us what we ought to do. We are ignorant 
of the nature of money transactions, and we request you 
to instruct us in the fittest course to pursue.” 

We do not wish our readers to conclude that there was 
any thing in Mr. Woodby’s conduct in the money trans. 
action in question which might have been objected to on 
the stock exchange, or which would not have been fully 
acquitted before any commercial tribunal; but when he 
Came to consider that it might be canvassed to his dis- 
advantage in the country, and a wrong light thrown 
Upon it, we must be permitted to assert that the advice 
Which he now gave was very much biased by selfish 
Considerations, 

“Why,” said he, again making up @ face, “ this is an 
awkward business, there is no doubt of that—misfortunes 
at a distance always look greater than they really are. 
Here you are at Ivycote, and your bankers, and your 
Money, and all your means of living are in London, some 

dred and eighty miles off; and you will be fretting 
and fussing yourselves, daily anxious for news, and daily 
being disappointed, Now, my advice is this: go straight 
to London—make the bankers your object—watch events 
wait there till things take a turn. In my various 
transactions in the city, I have always remarked, that if 
things G0 wrong at one time they are sure to come right 


at another, and particularly in stocks: like buckets in a 


well, if the bulls were at the top at one season, the bears © 


were sure to be looking out of the bucket in the next. 
So is your business: you may be depressed now, but all 
will come right in time. Go to London withont loss of 
time—look after your own concerns; and althpugh I 
shall be distressed to lose you as a neighbour, yet still it 
is better to know you are happy at a distance than miser- 
able next door. 

When this speech was over, Abel and Barbara looked 
at each other with mute insignificancy, so total, so new, 
and #0 unexpected was the change which such a pru- 
ceeding would produce in their whole being. They sat 
‘dumb for some time, until at length Barbara exclaimed, 
“Goto London! Why, how shall we ever get to Lon. 
don ?—and when we are theré, how are we ever to find 
our Way to the place where our Mexican stock is ?—we 
know no one there. Besides, how can we ever leave Ivy- 
cote? have we not lived here almost all our lives? Every 
tie we have in the world is here—we know no one ex- 
cept those who live here and hereabouts. It will break 
our hearts to leave our dear home—and at my age how 
am I to acquire new habits? Must we positively leave 
it ?” she said, with tears in her eyes and with a face that 
would have melted a heart of stone. 

“We must go, I see that,” said Abel, after a long and 
affecting pause : “there is no help for it.” 

“Indeed,” said Woodby, “ there is nothing in London 
that achild might not do. Why, you will like it when 
you have been there a day or two; and a change of 
scene will do you all good for a little while, when let us 
hope that you will come back again to Ivycote better 
thanever.” 

“ Fanny will like it for one, I see that,” said Bab, 
more composed. 

Upon this, the brother and sister took their leave, with 
their hearts and minds full almost to bursting of con- 
flicting emotions, but with their determination made 
up upon the necessity of leaving their long-cherished 
home. Woodby saw them depart with no little satisfac- 
tion, for in his speculating mind he could foresee in their 
absence many circumstances which would turn to his 
own advantage. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
The first introduction of the simple and unpractised to the ways 
of the town. 

‘When Barbara and Abel returned to the cottage, they 
found Fanny and Mary, with old Betty and honest 
Brown, waiting for them with outstretched necks and 
faces anxious to learn the result of their visit. 

“We must go to London this minute,” said Bab: 
“ there is nothing else left for it!” 

‘The extraordinary sensation which this announcement 
made upon those who heard it may be more easily ima- 
gined than described, when it is recollected that scarcely 
one of them had ever stirred beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of their village. “Go to London!” was 
echoed and re-echoed by every mouth, whilst each per- 
son was impressed by a different sensation in saying it. 

Fanny cried and laughed by turns with nervous ex- 
citement and bewildering thought; Mary looked at her 
uncle and aunts to catch their feelings, and to adapt her- 
self in ready obedience to their wishes; old Betty thought 
the end of the world was abont to take place; and honest 
Brown stood stiff, with his hands down his sides, like 
one impaled. 

Before the day was over—ay, befure an hour had 
elapsed, the news had spread all over the village, that 
the South Americans had used Miss Barbara so ill that 
she and Mr. Abel were going to London immediately to 
have them up before the chancellor. This having taken 
place precisely the day after the ball, naturally made 
every one suppose that this untoward event had occurred 
during the entertainment; and to those who were un- 
practised in geography, it appeared that these unman- 
nerly savages had actually been insolent to the lady in 
her own house. 

The character of Abel by this event seemed all at once 
developed into manliness and activity, and he became an 
instance of the useful influence which responsibility ex- 
ercises upon the mind. Impressed with a sense of the 
duties that had devolved upon him as the protector of his 
sisters, he at once shook off those habits of seclusion 
which he had so much cherished, and bestirred himself 
the first and foremost to meet with firmness the ruin that 
now stared them in the face. He directed every thing, 

vided for every contingency, and showed hiinself as 
full of sagacity as he was, alas! of inexperience in the 
ways of the world. It was concerted between them that 
he and Barbara should first proceed to London in order 
to ascertain the position of their affairs, and that then 
they would decide whether to return to Ivycote, or, send- 
ing for Fanny and Mary, to quit that place entirely and 
establish themselves in London until they could reinstate 
themselves with comfort and respectability. They thought 
it right to take old Cruikshank, the village attorney, into 
their councils; who, when he heard of their position, im- 
mediately recalled to mind his own prophetical exclama- 
tion upon inspecting the preparations for the ball; and, 
attached as he was to them by long acquaintance, he de- 
termined to do his best to serve them. He was installed 
as their agent in case of need; and knowing that Abel 
had no acquaintance in London who could help him 
upon a first arrival, he gave him a letter to a nephew of 
his, one Mark Woodcock, a youth established as clerk 
to an eminent solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn. 

The short time which elapsed between their deter- 
mination to depart and the moment of getting into the 
coach that was to convey Abel and his sister to London 
was passed in an unceasing expression of hopes and 
fears, of anticipations of pleasure, of apprehensions of 
danger, such as may be supposed to come from innocent 
minds ignorant of the modes and practices of life in a 
capital city, and in making preparations for a journey 
which in imagination appeared as full of difficulty as an 
expedition of discovery into the interior of Africa, Fanny, 
conceiving that the town men whom Barbara was about 
to encounter were like so many famished monsters lying 
in wait for her, never ceased urging the necessity of 
taking every precaution against their wiles. Old Betty 
only thought of highwaymen and footpads, and con- 
ceived it impossible that her mistress could ever get safe 
to her journey’s end without being robbed of her trunk, 
and every thing it contained, Abel himself did not ex- 
actly know what was likely to happen to them on the 


road, and was fully determined to keep his own council - 


upon the business which was taking him to London, lest, 
5 


should he divulge it, the nature of his distress might 
have some effect upon the price of stocks. Aunt Bab’s 
volubility had almost forsaken her, owing to the many 
cares which revolved in her mind, in this great under. 
taking which she was about to achieve. ; 

At length the morning arrived when they were fo 
leave their long-cherished home, The coach which was 
to take them up passed by early in the morning on the 
high-road that skirted the village, and thither the whole 
family went in order to witness the phenomenon of Aunt 
Bab getting into a stage-coach. Little was said—their 
hearts were too full to speak; they walked on almost 
mechanically, each wrapped up in melancholy thoughts. 
Barbara alone seemed full of immediate care, for, having 
abandoned the responsibilities of housekeeper, she was 
still so full of her old avocation, that she did not cease 
giving directions for what was to be done during her ab- 
sence, When at length she and Abel, with their trunks 
and bundles, were deposited in the teeming vehicle, she 
would have paused on the very step with more last words 
touching a pair of woollen stockings for an old woman, 
had not the impatient coachman urged her in; and be- 
fore she could finish her speech, she was snatched from 
before the uplifted faces of Fanny, Mary, old Betty and 


honest Brown, with the swiftness of the wind—her last 


words dying in the air as she rolled away. 

Being duly seated, they found only one passenger in 
the inside. He was a sort of person new in his appear- 
ance to the eyes of both our travellers—a commercial 
coxcomb, aspiring to look like a groom and to speak like 
a pickpocket, overgrown with hair, wearing a coat dotted 
over with pocket-flaps, and squaring his elbows whilst 
he turned in his feet. He was very forward withal ; and 
no sooner had he made a survey of the persons of his 
fellow.travellers, than he addressed them in a familiar 
off-handed manner. The road led in sight of Belvedere 


Hall ; and with scarcely a single preliminary observation, . 


he at once commenced his observations on all that came 
before him. 

“Oh, that’s Belvedere Hall, I believe they call it,” said 
he, addressing himself to Abel ; “ it belongs to a sharp- 
ish old chap, one Goold Woodby, who has coined more 


gold by his wits than ever the slaves in Mexico have 


done by hard labour.” 


“He has the reputation of being a rich man,” said. 


Abel. 

“ Did the gentleman say any thing about Mexico?” 
said Aunt Bab. 

“Yes, ma’am, I did,” said the stranger; “and I say, 
too, that old Woodby there, in that house we have just 
passed, has jockeyed more people in those outlandish 
funds than can be counted, and has in consequence been 
promoted from the Stock Exchange to this flash house.” 

“But the Mexican funds have always been thought 
very secure ?” said Bab, notwithstanding the jog which 
she received on her knee from Abel. = 

“None but a spoon would ever think so,” said the 
stranger. 

Bab’s curiosity once excited, she could not stop. “ And 
pray, sir, how can a spoonthink! I never heard of such 
things before.” 

“Oh, ma’am,” said the other, “if you don’t know 
what a spoon means, why then take a_flut.” 

“And pray, sir, what may a flat be? I am afraid I 
am ignorant.” 

“Why, ma’am, whatever you like: a gawk, a nun, a 
ninney—any one of these names will do as well.” __ 

Bab looked at Abel for an explanation, and still ap- 
peared confused; when the stranger making a vulgar 
contortion of his mouth at her ignorance, at length ex- 
claimed, “ Why a fool, ma’am: youll understand that 
maybe ?” 

“ Indeed !” said Bab, making a significant exclamation, 
which she would have followed up by more observations 
had she not been stopped by Abel’s admonitory knee. The 
stranger having fallen upon a subject with the nature of 
which he was fully conversant, (for he was a professional 
traveller for a commercial house,) was happy to be list- 
ened to as he became communicative. He described the 
nature of the foreign loans then so much the rage 
throughout the country, the juggles to which they gave 
rise, the rapid fortunes made by the wary and the ruin 
entailed upon the ignorant ; he exposed in vulgar, though 
significant forms of speech, the tricks, the lies, the impo- 
sitions which were practised by the designing upon the 
weak, and so proved the truth of the saying, that “ a fool 
and his money are soon parted,” that poor Abel and his 
unhappy sister positively cowered under the conviction of 
their folly. They sat silent, deeply ruminating upon 
their situation; and so absorbed Were they in their own 
thoughts, that they scarcely heeded the stranger, who 
never ceased exhibiting his knowledge of the road and of 
the country as they were rapidly whirled along. Se 

On any other occasion, had Abel and Barbara been 
free from care; and their minds open to observe all that 
was passing around them, their reflections would have 
been worth narrating, for there is nothing more amusing 
than to learn the effect of first impressions upon new 
minds ; but theirs, upon reaching London, remained al- 
most the same blank sheet of paper to which they might 
be compared upon their departure from Ivycote, Having 
passed the night in the coach, they felt very much jaded 
as they approached the term of their journey, and began 
to long for the moment of their release. The stranger 
left them at the very beginning of that interminable laby- 
rinth of streets through which a traveller winds at what- 
ever avenue he may enter the great metropolis; and upon 
his exit, when the coachman asked Abel where they 
would please to alight, Barbara would have said, “ At the 
bankers’ in Lombard street,” so anxious was she to attain 
the object of their journey, had not her brother checked 
her by saying they would go wherever the coach stopped, 
as all inns for the present were alike to them. 

Thus they drove on through one never-ending thorough- 
fare into another, until they thought that fate had settled 
them for ever in a stage-coach.—In vain they extended 
their necks through either window seeking their long- 
expected resting placo—nothing like it was seen: crowds 
for ever succeeded crowds—shops for ever succeeded 
shops—houses for ever succeeded houses—the further 
they advanced, the deeper they seemed to dive into the 
chaos, until having passed a bridge such as their imagina- 
tion could never conceive to exist, and seen more masts 
of ships than could be counted, they at length drew up 


_ at an obscure inn, ominous in name, and mean in appear- 


ance, called the Fleece, in the Borough. They entered 
through a narrow gateway, inscribed all over like a geo- 
graphical register, and found themselves in a dark, dis- 
mal court-yard, without perceiving a single object within 


to cheer or enliventhem. The heavy atmosphere was 
rendered doubly gloomy by rain, and every thing wore 
a prison-like appearance. Abel and his sister, jaded, de- 
pressed in spirits, bewildered by noise and noyelty, at 
length slowly descended from their confinement. They 
were handed out by a waiter, who received his orders 
from the mistress of the inn, a species of Patagonian 
Medusa—with this differeiee, that instead of snakes. 
writhing about her head, there protruded a variety of 
stiffened ribands, which darted from her coarse and 
flushed face like rank weeds springing ftom a foul soil, 
and she for the present became the-dispenser of the des- 


tinies of our travellers. She first inspected them from — 


head to foot, cast her eye over the quantity of luggage by 
which they were accompanied, and having given a con- 
temptnous glance at the texture of Aunt Bab’s gown, 
and the fashion of her bonnet, she allowed them to take 
posession of a small front parlour looking into the noisy, 
disquiet street. Here they inspected every thing with a 
sort of dogged curiosity, first the miserable prints, then 
the insciptions on the panels, and looking-glass, then the 
obsolete furniture, until, like mice in a trap, they began 
to peep from behind the green perpendicular blinds, and 
observe what was doing without. Their attention was 
soon diverted by perceiving the lively drama of Punch 
being performed in a little perambulating theatre di. 
rectly before their window, which, by dint of blows in. 
flicted, and exclamations of passion, and the gravity of 
an accompanying cat, managed to extract the first smile 
that had, broken over the features of the unhappy pair 
since they had left their home. From this they were 
drawn away by the appearance of breakfast, a meal 
which they much required to recruit their exbausted 
spirits, and this having been duly demolished, Abel in- 
sisted on his sister going to her bed-room and taking a 
few hours” sleep before they sallied forth to seek the 
abode of the bankers, the one object of their thoughts 
and wishes. 

Barbara struggled hard to persuade Abel to do the 
same; but lie was so alive to the necessity of acquiring 
some information concerning the relative position of 
places, in order that he might not be entirely lost in the 
excursions they were about to make, that he refused her 
entreaties, although in matters of health he was usually 
tractable to her wishes. A 

He then rang the bell for the waiter, a stolid-looking 
youth, with hair growing almost out of his eyes; and 
with a tone of business-like enquiry (for he did not wish 
to be taken for a bumpkin) he said, “Pray, can you tell 
whether Longhead the banker lives near here ?” . 

“ Longhead ? said the waiter, with his hand to his hair. 
“No, sir, I can’t say I do; but there’s Mr. Broadhead 
lives over the way, if he will do for you.” 

Abel did not quite make out whether the youth in- 
tended to make game of him or not; but, nothing 


abashed, he continued, saying, “ No, it’s Mr. Longhead of — 


Lombard street, that I want.’’ 

“ Ah, this is Broadhead of the Borough; so he won't 
do.” 

“Bat there is such a street as Lombard street,” said 
Abel, as if he would himself be giving information. 
“ You khow that, don’t you ?”” 

“I believe there is too,,’ said the waiter ; ** and I wish 
Thad the picking of it.” 

At length Abel was fairly obliged to ask his way to 
Lombard atreet; which obliged him to make the dis- 
covery that he was one totally new to London, snd thus 
at once opened the eyes of the waiter as to the sort of 
personage he had to deal with. 

“Maybe you are a stranger here,” said the waiter. 


“If so, I say mind your eye, for London is but a queer’ 


place for the like of you. If you be going to Lombard 
street, let me recommend you to take care of your pock- 
ets when you are coming out of it.” 

' Abel took the hint, and passed his time until his sister 
should be ready in ruminating over his views. He was 
ever slow-to think evil; yet still the conversation which 
he had held with the stranger in the coach concerning 
Woodby had produced an impression which taught him 
how necessary prudence was in trusting even one’s best 
friend in pecuniary matters. | The caution given to him 
by the waiter also checked those feelings of universal 
philanthropy which he had ever cherished, and he began 
to suspect that the love of one’s neighbour, particularly 
in a capital, was a duty which required restriction. He 
was confirmed in this as he took his first walk along the 
street in order tu try how he could pick his way, upon 
hearing some one behind him exclaim, “Sir, you'll lose 
your handkerchief!" 

“ Abel iaamediately felt in his pocket for that commo- 
dity; but mot finding it there, exclaimed, “ But it’s 
gone !” : 

The only consolation he received was the sound of a 
hoot and a laugh fronr some one who had rapidly disap- 
peared round a sharp corner. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

An insight into one of those city commodities called “* a bubble,” 

Barbara, refreshed by sleep, sallied out about two 
o'clock with Abel from the Fleece Inn, to seek out Messrs, 
Longhead the bankers in Lombard street. ‘They took 
the proper direction; but on passing London Bridge, 
their eyes became 80 fascinated and their attention so ri- 
veted by the new and various objects which presented 
themselves, that they had almost forgotten the object of 
their search. After having attracted much attention 
from the passers-by, owing to their primitive appearance, 
and after much enquiry, they at length succeeded in 
reaching a dark, unwashed, begrimed-looking mansion 
in Lombard street, into which they entered through a 
greasy door and found themselves in front of a battalion 
of busy men, not one of whom took the least heed of 
them, but who continued counting out and paying money, 
writing and making calculations, as if they were not pre- 
sent. Abel stepped up to one whose face wore a civil 
expression, and having enquired for Mr, Longhead, he 
was desired to proceed into an inner and still darker 
room, where several men were seeu also busy in the va- 
rious labours of the pen, As soon as onr travellers ap- 
peared, a well-bred gentleman, the acting partner, stepped 
forward, and having offered them: seats, seemed by his 
inquisitive look to enquire the object of their visit. Bar. 
bara felt relieved by this act of civility, and Abel seemed 
to revive from the weight of care which oppressed him. 
They squared themselves in their respective chairs as if 
announcing their intention of setting in for a long con. 
sultation, although the gentleman by certain indications 
of impatience and hasty mode of speech wished to indi. 
cate how valuable time was to him. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


. “Oar name is Allnutt,” snid Abel and Barbara both in 
the same breath. 
~ “Very happy tosee you, Mr. Arnold,” said the ‘banker. 
“I -beg your pardon,” said Abel.with great modesty ; 
my name is Allnutt.” 
_ “The. Allnntts of Ivycote,” added Aunt Bab. 

~ “Extremely hoppy to see you,” said the banker, cast- 
ing his eye towards a book in which he had been writing, 
“Can I be of any service to you?” _ 

» #We come,” said Abel,“ in consequence of a letter I 

- peeeived ;” at the same time drawing from his pocket 
the well known document, and handing it to the banker, 
he added, “ We wish to be informed what is to be done.” 

“Oh!” said the banker, opening and glancing on the 
letter; “I see. Yes, just so; there has been a great full 
in Mexican securities—the panic still continues, and I do 
not believe’ that you would get anybody even to look at 
your stock although you might be willing to give it away 
for nothing.” A 

“Give it away for nothing!” exclaimed Bab, sotto 
voce, ‘ 

_ “This is truly unfortunate,” said Abel, looking very 
serious, “ for it involves our whole fortune. Pray, sir, 
how has this come to pass ?” 

You must be quite aware, sir,” said the banker, 

- “from your knowledge of the world, and of the English 
world in particular, that any novelty accompanied by 
hope. of profit, encouraged and abetted by the govern. 
ment of the country as this has been, is sure to turn the 
whole community, otherwise sober, into a nation of mad- 
men. What is good in the abstract, becomes vicious in 
the hands of rogues and adventurers. So great was the 
illusion, that whilst the madness was raging, had a pro- 

of a loan to any place known or unknown in the 


“ ‘world—even to the planet Mercury, been set on foot, I 


~ make no doubt that it would have been taken up and 
filled. With a country holding out the specious advan- 


~ tages which New Spain did, there was not a moment’s 


hesitation ; people were only angry that she did not re- 
quire a larger loan—all they wanted was to lend. Those 
who proposed the loan to the Mexican republic seemed, 
however, to have had sufficient foresight as to what might 
be its fate; and secured the exact payment of two years’ 
interests : those two years have now expired, and the di- 
vidends are no longer paid.” 

“ But Mr. Woodby did not tell you that,” exclaimed 
Barbara to Abel,—“ did he ?” 

0,” said Abel, “ he did not.” 

“Mr. Woodby has been a successful speculator,” said 
the banker with marked emphasis in his manner. 

“Then what is likely to happen 2” said Abel in a des, 
ponding tone. “Are these funds never to pay their divi- 


again 

I do not say that,” said the other; “ but at present I 
should positively assert that there is no chance of it. I 
will leave you to judge for yourself from the last accounts 
received from that country.” Then addressing himself to 
one of the clerks in the office, he said, “ Mr. Shovel, 


what is the latest news from Mexico? it was, I think, in 


this morning’s paper.” 
Mr. Shovel brought in a paper, and said, “ Here it is.” 
“ Pray, read,” said the chief to his clerk, and turning 
himself towards his desk continued the occupation from 
which he had been drawn; whilst Mr. Shovel read as fol- 
lows, Abel and Barbara meanwhile lending their whole 
attention to his words :— 

““ By the accounts received by the Fox packet just ar- 
rived from Vera Cruz, it appears that the whole Mexican 
republic from one end to the other is one scene of anarchy 
and civil war——’” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Burbara with dismay ; “ where can 
John be ?” 

' Nobody heeding her question, Mr. Shovel read on. 


“Its ill-organised government seems to be on the 


brink of dissolution; for Don Guzman de Sombrero Blan- 
co is marching from Vera Cruz towards Jalapa to meet 
General Vincenze Puercogrueso, who is marching from 
Puente del Rey, and a skirmish has already taken place, in 
which one brave patriot has been sacrificed ——’ ” 

“Where was John !” exclaimed Barbara again. 

-—“* In the north, El Carnicero had taken possession 
of Durango: whilst Zacatecas was in full rebellion, 
headed by the Cura Rufiano. The whole country were 
of one mind in hunting down Gachupinos, and they were 
flying for safety to the coast.’” 

“] wonder where could John be?” said Bab, with the 
expression of her face increasing into agony. 

—**In short, the whole of New Spain was about to be 
torn by civil war—the roads were overrun by banditti— 
the mines were deserted; there was no man to whom 
the public could look up, and property was no more safe 
than among a horde of savages be 

“What could have become of John?” said Barbara, 
still with increased interest. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Shovel ; addressing his chief, “ here is 
the very decree of the congress of Mexico relative to the 
stopping payment of the dividends.” 

‘Read it,” said his chief, looking up from his book. 

“This is the secretary of state who writes.— The su- 
preme executive power has ordered me tu proclaim as 
follows:—The supreme executive power, nominated by 
the sovereign congress general chosen by the United 
Mexiean States, to all those who shall see and hear the 
present, be it known that the same sovereign congress 
orders what follows to be decreed: 

“+The sovereign congress general chosen by the 
United States of Mexico, ordains that the Mexican na- 
tion, so famed for its generosity, for the loyalty of its 
people, and for fidelity to its engagements, having taken 
it into consideration that the weakness of a state is misery 
to its inhabitants, and that to attempt to do that which is 
impossible is only to cast contempt instead of inducing 
respect, and in order to show its high sense of national 
strength when opposed to foreign demands, has decreed 
that the wants of the nation are paramount to all con- 
siderations; and thus asserting in the face of the whole 
world its high devotion to national good and to the pub- 


lic prosperity, decrees, and doth hereby decree, that the 


payments of dividends on all foreign loans are suspended 
until further notice. Given in our National Palace in 
Mexico, and signed,’” said Mr. Shovel, “*by twenty 
signatures of persons to us unknown.’” 

Abel, overwhelmed by the rhapsody of high-sounding 
words which had struck his ears, kept his seat, entirely 
overwhelmed by the hopeless aspect of his affairs; but 

Barbara, whose brain had gradually been thickened in 
its perceptions since the beginning of the news read by 
Mr. Shovel; had at length become so totally bewildered 
by the unintelligible bombast of the last part, that, yield. 


ing to her fears that no one could exist in such a sccne 
of confusion, she again exclaimed, “But where was 
John?” 

The well-bred banker being at length struck by this 
often-repeated question, turned to the imploring Bab, 
saying, “ I beg your pardon, but pray who is John?” 

“ Dear me!” said Barbara, “ don’t you know who John 
is? Major John Allnutt, our brother, who went out to 


take possession of the mines, and to civilise and intro. _ 


duce steam and all that into Mexico—he is John. How 
is it possible that all this should take place and he,be 
there?” 

“I now recollect,” said the banker; “he went out di- 

reetor of the Anglo-United-Coffer and Jalap Company— 
Major John Allnutt—I recollect very well—a major of 
engineers—a very ingenious, scientific, enterprising offi- 
cer.” Barbara and Abel both cheered up at hearing 
these words. “He went out with excellent prospects— 
a large capital subscribed—shares at a premium—great 
quantities of steam-engines and Cornish miners also were 
sent out; but something, I thi::k, happened to that com. 
pany—what was it? I recollect something about it.” 
Then addressing himself with an exertion of voice to 
Mr. Shovel, who sat at a distance, he said ; “* Mr. Shovel, 
what happened to the Anglo-United-Coffer and Jalap 
Mining Company? I think so they called it.” 
’ Mr. Shovel, just raising his head a little from his desk, 
said, “ There were no such mines to be found, and there- 
fore the company was dissolved ;” and then went on 
again with his occupation. 

“The company was dissolved ;” said the banker, “ and 
therefore, I suppose, you will soon see your brother back 
in England. 

This circumstance still more involved Abel and Bar- 
bara in perplexity, keeping up their spirits, on the one 
hand, in the hope of seeing their brother, but, on the 
other, destroying all the brilliant expectations they had 
formed of his prosperity and increasing wealth. At 
length Abel, totally unable to decide for himself what he 
ought to do, and seeing in the gentleman before him one 
who showed every inclination to be kind and considerate, 
in that exuberance of confidence which the wretched are 
80 apt to bestow upon those who they think can protect 
them; said, “Sir, I beg your pardon for venturing to 
speak so boldly to you; but might I venture to ask what 
you would do if you were circumstanced as I am?” 

The banker, who really was a kind-hearted man, an- 
swered after some hesitation, “ In truth it is always diffi- 
cult to give advice in individual cases; but so far as the 
Mexican question concerns the shareholders, I would say 
that they ought to remain on the spot to second and as- 
sist by their endeavours the furthering such petitions as 
they might present to parliament to induce the king’s 
government to interfere with the Mexicans in order to 
procure redress, Things may change; but experienice 
tells us when the credit of a country has once been 
shaken, as in this instance, it takes long to restore con- 
fidence. Therefore, { would not have you be too san- 
guine in the hope of being speedily reinstated in your 
funds; but I would remain on the spot, and any assist- 
ance which we can afford you, I am sure we shall be 
very happy to put forward.” Upon which, making an 
impatient turn in his chair towards his desk, and Abel 
thereby taking the hint to depart, the parties separated 
with mutual expressions of civility and compliment. 

The brother and sister upon leaving the banking- 
house walked on in silence for some time, both absorbed 
in thought at all they had heard, until Abel stopped 
short, and taking his sister’s hand, said, “* Barbara, we 
must send for Fanny and Mary immediately : we must 
stay here.” 

“ Does that stand to reason, Abel?” said Aunt Bab. 

“T am afraid it is the only thing we can do, circum- 
stanced as we are,’’ said he, whilst he endeavoured to 
suppress a deep sigh that rose from his breast. 

Barbara in her secret mind partook of his feelings; 
bat whether from the kind and civil manner with which 
they had been treated by the banker, or whether from 
the prospect of soon seeing John, it is true that at that 
moment she did not view the state of their affairs with 
the same desponding eye that Abel did. She hoped by 
her brother John’s presence that things would all come 
right—for she argued, as he knew so much more of 
worldly matters than they did, so he would soon find 
some means of restoring their fortunes, and therefore she 
was infinitely more elated than Abel. She freely com- 
municated her hopes to him—dwelt most emphatically 
upon the offers of assistance made by the banker, ex- 
pressed great confidence in the never-failing resources of 
John’s genius, and with all the self-complacency of igno- 
rance acting upon a sanguine temperament, had imugined 
her road to wealth and distinctions befure they had 
paced half their steps back to their inn. 

Abel, however, would not permit his sister to live in 
such a state of illusion; he solemnly warned her that she 
must prepare her mind to meet with all the privations and 
misery that flow from poverty, and to face not only with 
boldness, but with mcek resignation, the trials which it 
was evident were preparing for them: his mind, habitu- 
ally imbued with the most serious and religious thoughts, 
sgemed to expand into a wider. field of gratitude towards 
the goodness of Providence for deeming him an object 
sufficiently worthy of notice that he should be thus tried 
in his principles, and he endeavoured to instil the same 
feelings in the mind of his sister, who, although an inno- 
cent-minded, well-disposed creature in the abstract, was 
apt to be carried away by the family failing—a too san- 
guine hope of enjoying by quick transitions the sweets 
of worldly prosperity. 

Upon reaching their resting-place, Abel determined 
upon sending a note together with old Cruikshank’s letter 
to Mark Woodcock, requesting him to call at the Fleece 
Inn, for he found that without his assistance it would be 
difficult to secure proper lodgings, and whilst he was so 
doing, Aunt Bab passed her time in writing a letter to 
her sister Fanny. The reader may perhaps like to see 
this production: it ran as follows :— 


“ My dear Fanny:—As soon as you receive this letter, 
you must begin to prepare to leave Ivycote. We have 
met a mostéeivil, charming, amiable man in Mr. Long- 
head the banker of Lombard street, who knew John, and 
called him an ingenious officer, and every thing that is 
nice; but he said that he was coming home immediately, 


beéause he could not find the mines that he wag sent. 


about. This appears strange; but this excellent banker 

told us, that for the present our stock is not worth even 

giving away—there has been such a fall in Mexican 

securities, as he called them—and recominends us to fix 
6 


in London in order to sead petitions to the houses of 
parliament that they should attack the South Americans 
for us. Therefore, as we cannot do this at Ivycote, we 
must all be here; so begin to prepare: get the plate, 
linen, and clothes together—the groceries too—but never 
mind the cheeses and the bacon, as they’ must be sold 
with the furniture. Abel will write to Cruikshank about 
selling our things, with the pony, the pigs, and the cow; 
and then we will settle the day when you must set off, 
for we have not got our lodging yet in this immense 
city, which is something more wonderful than I over 
thought of, or you either. We have got into the Fleece 
Inn, in the Borough, and have written to Cruikshank’s 
nephew to come to help us in taking alodging. Do not 
think of setting off till you hear from us again. You 
cannot think how well Abel is! he sends you both a 
thousand loves. I am ever, 
“ Your affectionate sister, 

“ Barpara ALLNUTT.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A cockney described—The advantages of a friend in need. 


The next morning found Abel and Barbara struggling 
with a London fog--a phenomenon it may well be called 
to those who see it for the first time. They groped their 
way from their bed-rooms to the parlour, where they sat 
scarcely able to distinguish each other, enveloped in the 
dense vapour, like persons passing through the purifying 
smoke of a lazaretto. Oppressed as they were by this 
darkness over the visible world, as well as by the sense of 
their own miseries, they were not a little relieved as the 
fog cleared away, to observe their old friend Punch, again 
performing his antics before their window: it seemed as 
if he had divined their misfortunes, and was endeavouring 
to relieve them. They were lending all their attention 
to the humour of his jokes, when Mr. Mark Woodcock 
was announced, and in walked the nephew of old Cruik- 
shank the village attorney. We must present him as a 
rare specimen of the true cockney, in mind as well as in 
person and manners; being endowed with every preju- 
dice to the must frantie degree, in favour of his own 
country, and feeling and expressing a corresponding con- 
tempt for all things that related to others. He held it 
almost as part of his religion, that one Englishman could 
beat three Frenchmen “any day of the week,” as he 
would say ; that roast-beef and plum-pudding, as repre- 
sentatives of English fare, were dishes which put to the 
blush the genius of French cookery; that all other na- 
tions were pigs compared to the cleanliness of the English; 
that we rode better and sang better, and had better fruit 
and better vegetables—in short, that we were in every 
respect more civilised than other people, and that London 
was the largest and the finest capital in the universe: 
He spoke a language replete with expletives, and so inter- 
mixed with words and idioms to be found in no dictivunary, 
that in order to understand him it was necessary to be 
educated in the same school. He had a sharp snipe-like 
face, hair growing straight down his head—a freckled, 
fair complexion—light blue eyes, and possessed a cross- 
made person, which he attempted to adorn by the dress 
of fashion, but which he, in fact, succeeded to turn into 
a most exquisite piece of caricature. His uncle had edu- 
cated him for the profession he had adopted, with the 
exception of superadding the knowledge. of the French 
language—a precaution, as he said with prophetic fore- 
sight, which would prepare him for whatever might turn 
up, and which, by the by, persons in the middling ranks 
of life are apt to look upon as an introduction to gentility. 

Mark, although vulgar in the extreme, who, if he were 
tried at the standard of refinement, would be called in 
round terms a blackguard, was, nevertheless, a guod- 
hearted, well-disposed, and serviceable youth. On the 
occasion now before us, he did not hesitate for a moment 
in obeying his uncle’s request, to make himself as useful 
as possible to the persons recommended to his care. He 
hastened with great zeal from his lodging near Lincoln’s- 
Inn, to the Fleece in the Borough; and when he got 
there, feelings of indignation rose in his breast, when he 
perceived the obscure place in which his friends had set- 
tled themselves—for in the city, as elsewhere, there are 
various degrees of comparison touching the gentility of 
situation. He had no sooncr made himself known, than 
he insisted upon Abel and Barbara accompanying him 
immediately in search of lodgings. Then making seve- 
ral curions interjectional exclamations, he said, address- 
ing himself to Bab, “ But it’s a burning shame that they 
have shoved you into this dog-hole !—why, it’s just fit to 
keep cat’s meat in, and that’s all!” He then asked them 
where they would like to live. Finsbury square he re- 
commended as the flash place in the city, and ‘Tower hill 
he thought handsome; Broad street was good, but he 
deprecated Cateaton and Threadneedle streets, or Minc- 


: ing and Philpot Janes; but asserted that there were neat 


things to be had in the city-road and about Peerless-pool. 
Abel and Barbara, who knew as little of one place as 
they did of another, said they did not much care where 


they lived, provided they could occasionally see their 


bankers, and be ready t» catch John whenever he appear- 
ed; and they were soon ready to accompany their guide. 
Barbara, however, having expressed an opinion, that since 
they were likely to be some time in London, they ought 
to live in a place where their friends might come to see 
them, Mark, all at once striking his head as if a bright 
thought had enlightened him, announced that he had a 
friend who lived in Silver street, Golden square, in the 
West end, which was the genteelest place of all; and he 
was certain that by applying to him he would get them 
lodgings in his neighbourhood, or, perhaps, in his very 
house. 

Barbara was pleased with the sound of these names : to 
live near a Silver street, and in a Golden square, appeared 
to her a circumstance so ominous of good, that she al- 


‘ most jumped at the idea, and she urged Mark to conduct 


them thither as soon as possible. They fought their way 
through the crowded streets, stopping open-mouthed to look 
at the shops, then turning back to expostulate for being 
rudely pushed about, until they reached the corner of St. 
Paul’s churchyard, when Barbara, arresting Abel’s pro. 
gress, came to a stand, and pulled him on one side to keep 
him from the press which was more than usually over. 


powering. 


“ What are we standing here for?” said Mark, turning © 


back to seek his companions. 

“We'll only wait a bit,” said Barbara, ‘till the peo- 
ple have come out of that large church.” 

Mark was amazingly tickled by this piece of informa. 
tion; but, instead of breaking out into a horse-laugh, he 


contented himself out of regard to good manners, merely 


to exclaim between his teeth—*,The old girl is a rung 
one, however !” and invited them to follow him without 
more delay. 

At length they reached the house of Mark’s fri 
who took them at once to a house in Golden square, a re. 
spectable-looking tenément, with three windows in front 
and a brass-knocker on the door, and here they hired a 
suite of apartments as their future home. ‘ 

Whoever has seen the approaches to Silver street-—dig. 
mal from the surrounding objects, unclean from a neigh. 
bourhood of miserable dwellings, and abounding in bad 
scents—and brings to his imaginaiion the fresh, cleanly, 
fragrant, and cheerful Ivycote ; Will, perhaps, have sortie 
notion of the virtue and self-denial exercised by Abel and 
Barbara in relinquishing the latter for the former abode. 
Bat Abel had fully made up his mind to put up with every 
privation, and to relinquish all comforts until he could 
retrieve their fortune; and, moreover, in his own person 
to do his utmost to gain a livelihood for himself, his sis. 
ters and niece, Barbara, taking Mark’s word that Gol- 
den square was the head-quarters of gentility, easily ac- 
quiesced in the eligibility of her lodgings; and having 
made their arrangements for taking immediate possess 
ion, they retraced their steps whence they came, in order 
to return accompanied by their goods and chattels. 

Having reached the Fleece, they ordered a hackney. 
coach, and then called for their bill. The waiter brought 
in that inevitable document with a self-sufficient smirk, 
and delivered it with a flourish, into Abel’s hand. The 
sum total umounted to a great deal more than he hadex, 
pected. Casting his eye over the items, he discovered, 
the first day, “To punch, 1s.” and the second, the same 
charge. “ Barbara,” said he to his sister, “did you take 
punch? Iam sure J did not!” 

“Punch!” exclaimed Bab; “what punch? I have 
drank nothing but water since I have been here !” 

“They have charged punch twice!” said Abel: “here 
must be some mistake.” Upon which he rang the bell 
for the waiter. We have had no punch!” said Abel ina 
mild tone of voice; “ why is it charged ?” 

“T believe you have sir,” said the waiter ; “ but I'll en. 
quire.” He went out, and returned in an instant after, 
and said, “ Yes, sir, you’ve had punch twice—once yes. 
terday morning, and once this.” 

“This can never be!” said Abel. “Pray tell me, 
where had we it ?” 

“Why, you had it at the window there,” said the 
waiter. “I saw you.” 

“ At the window !” exclaimed Bab and Abel both at 
the same time. “ This is a gross imposition—we cannot 
allow this !—how can you prove it ?” said Abel. 

“The man outside saw you, as well as me,” said the 
waiter. ‘Why, you wouldn’t enjoy punch without pay. 
ing for it, would you?” 

“What do you mean by punch ?—you surely don't 
mean the puppet-show in the street ?” said Abel. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s the punch I mean,” said the waiter 
with the greatest effrontery. 

“ Blow me” exclaimed Mark, if I ever heard the like 
of this !—this is doing business with a vengeance! She 
is a good one at a pun, however—I will say that for her!” 

“Call in your mistress,” said Abel to the waiter ; “ we 
must settle the matter with her.” 

She soon appeared, and flung into the room with such 
an air of defiance, and with so red a face, that it was evi- 
dent she was armed at all points for war. She stood 
with one hand on the door, and with the other on her hip, 
and begged to know if any thing was wrong. Abel 
soon told his griefs in mild expostulation ; asserted that 
what was done for the amusement of all in the street, 
could not be brought as a specific charge to him in the 
house, and finished by announcing his determination not 
to pay sucha bill. This declaration was answered by a 
burst of invective and abuse, expressed in language 80 
totally new tothe ears of Abel and Barbara, that they 
shrank from her pr like pig before a hawk. 
She had recourse to the same line of argument which low 
people invariably adopt—that is, in the first place, of giv. 
ing a definition of the word “gentleman,” and then 
starting from that point to give large and varied views 
upon things in general. 

“ You call yourself a gentleman, [ dare say now,” said 
she to Abel, her face and action bespeaking anger and 
brandy—* there’s that” (snapping her fingers at the 
same time) “ for such gentlemen !—A pretty gentleman, 
indeed, as won't pay for what he’s had! You 've had 
punch, and therefore you must pay for punch—that’s 
flat. I should like to see you—ay, and a great deal bet- 
ter than the like of you, try to leave my house without 
paying that bill—ay, and every doit of it too!—you'd 
find that we are not such nincompoops as you take us 
for! And I, a lone widow, too, to be insulted by such as 

ou!” 

She would have said much more had she not been 
stopped by Mark, who like one hearing a tune which is 
familiar to him, immediately falls to singing it himeelf, 
was so roused by the sounds of a language which formed 
part of his vocabulary, that at length, unable to contain 
himself, he poured forth all the energies of his eloquence 
in such a manner that it startled the landlady and tended 
in a great measure to check her violence. 

He soon gave her to understand that he was a lawyer i 
a circumstance which blanched her cheek, but fired her 
eye—for the effect which such a person produces upon 
one of the lower classes, is very much the same ag spit- 
ting upon hot iron, causing it to hiss and to cool at one 
and the same time. She continued her violence, but it 
was violence on the defensive, until at length fairly beaten 
by the sounds of certain talismanic words which lawyer® 
are apt to pronounce, she retreated, under a volley of the 
most intense abuse. The charges of the bill were pro 
perly abated ; and Abel and Barbara, conducted by theif 
sacedbeful champion, having mounted the hackney-coaeh, 
leftthe Fleece inn under the full conviction that that em- 
blem had been adopted by some conscientious scou' 
of an innkeeper, who had determined to tell no lie, not 
even by sign, 

It need not be suggested that the. landlady, having 
concluded from Abel and Barbara’s rustic appearance, 
and being confirmed in her judgment by what she 
from the waiter, that they were totally new to London, 
and ignorant of its ways, had ingeniously contrived the 
trick of punch, to increase her charges. Let it be said 
that this circumstance served as a warning to the new 
comers to be on their guard in all matters portentoug 
of a bill; and as they took possession of their new lodgs 
ings, they took care to be duly informed upon every point 
which involved to them so weighty a consideratio™ 


’ Mark was of the greatest use in making their arrang® 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ments for housekeeping: he went and came, fetched and 
carried, with the most zealous attention ; nor did he quit 
them until he had seen them fairly installed and surround- 
‘ed by the various necessaries of life. He then left them, 
after receiving a pressing invitation to return the next 
day; while they lost no time in writing letters to Ivy- 
cote, to give the last instructions to Fanny and Mary for 
the pursuit of their journey, accompanied by the address 
of their present abode. 
Abel wrote to Cruikshank, giving him instructions to 
immediately with the sale of the furniture, pro- 
visions, live and dead stock, at Ivycote, and to dispose of 
the lease of the house upon the best terms, reserving only 
such things as his sister might want. He calculated 
that with the money so produced he would be in posses- 
sion of a sufficient sumiito enable them to live on in Lon- 
don until some turn should take place in their affairs; 
whilst, at the same time, he determined to discover and 
to pursue the best mode of increasing their means, either 
by the ingenuity of their brains, or the industry of their 
hands. He was deeply affected as he wrote this letter; 
for, during its composition, he could not omit revolving 
in his mind the possibility of their being reduced to the 
greatest straits. Unknown ina large capital, and igno- 
rant of its ways, }, resources, he felt how great were 
the chances of their being thrown into the lowest abyss 
of poverty, and becoming beggars and wanderers in the 
streets. At the same time, hope would spring up and 
durt a ray of consolation athwart the dark fears of his 
breast; for he would cling to the certainty of being en- 
compassed in his path by the power of a protecting Pro- 
vidence, and would ever and ancn call up those words, 
the constant refuge of the wretched, in which the holy 
poet asserts that from youth to old age “ he had never seen 
the righteous man forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” He attempted all in his power to conceal his 
feelings from his sister, who, excited as she had been by 
novelty, and by the many cares incidental to their new 
situation, had almost forgotten their miseries in their 
hurry ; but ‘when she came to a recollection of their true 
state, and when, pen in hand, she was about putting the 
finishing stroke to their former happiness by writing to 
her sister and niece to abandon all and join them, she be- 
came quite overwhelmed by her grief, and ere she had 
written five lines, she burst out into a violent paroxysm 
of tears. ‘The brother and sister had sat in silence, each 
over their letter; but when this burst of wo came to 
Abel’s ears, so corresponding to his own, he could contain 
himself no longer, and he also wept aloud. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Simplicity and silliness combined are the best ingredients for 
making a fool. 


Who, that has ever lived in the small community of a 
country village and its neighbourhood, but must feel how 
great a sensation would be produced by sueh an incident 
as the breaking up of an establishment like the one at Ivy- 
cote, and the dispersion of its inhabitants. Ever since 
thé memorable day of the abrupt departure of Aunt Bab 
and Uncle Abe}, the subject matter of gossip and convers- 
ation among the high and low, rich and poor, was their 
motive for such a hasty step. The most simple occur- 
rence in a city is a subject of marvel to a man in the 
woods ; a dozen respectable people may be ruined in one 
street without its being known in the next: whereas, if 
an old woman loses her hereditary pair of bellows in the 
village, it raises a hue and cry all over the hundred. The 
plain fact of Mexico having refused to pay her dividends, 
when transported into the country, was distorted into 
every absurdity or exaggeration which ignorance could 


As soon as Fanny had received her sister’s letter, she 
found herself supplied with so excellent a pretext for 
leaving their old abode, and the breaking up of their 
household, that she did not fail to make use of it to who- 
ever chose to hear her. Wherever she went, her first 
words were, “ I am going to London in a few days to 
petition parliament;” and thus along the road, at the 
alehouse-door—at the chandler’s shop—at the black. 
smith's anvil, and at the plough-tail, nothing was spoken 
of but that Miss Fanny was going to London to petition 
parliament. ‘The object of the petition seemed to be en- 
tirely absorbed in the high-sounding fact. Every one 
had heard of the losses sustained by the family ; but as 
no une could make out the complicated reasons in- 
volving the history of foreign loans, dividends, and na- 
tional securities, no one ventured to explain them ; there- 
fore they remained satisfied with the solitary explanation 
above mentioned. 

The only approach to the truth was made by Betsy 
Cruikshank, who, having heard her father the attorney 
discourse upon the subject, thought that she might speak 
her mind, and therefore the next time she saw her op- 
posite neighbour, Mrs. Humphrics the schoolmistress, 
the was heard to say across the road, “ Have you heard 
the news? Miss Fanny is going to London to petition 
parliament.” 

“What for ?” said Mrs. Humphries, 

“ Because they say the Mexicans have seized all Mr. 
Abel’s stock.” 

“ What stock,” said Mrs. Humphries. 

This question puzzled Betsy, who, pausing a moment, 
sid “ His live stock, to be sure.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Humphries, apparently quite satis. 
fied, and then very soon after left the care of her schvol 
tospread about the report; and thus Betsy’s news, by 
the end of the day, having run through as many varia- 
tions as a simple tune does in modern composition, at 
length stopped at this fact—that the village stocks had 
been run away with, and that Miss Fanny was going to 

n to petition. parliament for a new set. 

Ever since the absence of Abel and Barbara, Edward 
Manby had not failed to call constantly at Ivycote. He 
came and went daily, more and more enamoured wif the 
charms and virtues of Mary ; but Fanny always cherished 
& secret something that those old long-acknowledged 
beauties of hers would work their way into men’s hearts 
in spite of every obstacle, and that Edward was gradually 

ing their victim. He was, it is true, very attentive 

to her ; but whilst his tongue in accents kind and gentle 
the aunt, his eyes and heart were all with the 

niece. Mary, however much she might be charmed with 
Edward, and however much she might be pleused with 


conversation, still, in the present circumstances of | 


family, she felt how imperative it was to check 
those feelings which, if indulged, might still add to their 
res; and she determined to watch the emotions of 
heart with the most scrupulous care, lest in, giving 
way to her partiality she might hold out false encourage- 


ment to the object of it. She was, moreover, oppressed 
with anxiety concerning her father, from whom it was 
long since she had received any intelligence. : 

Edward was seated in the parlour with Aunt Fanny 
and Mary when Barbara’s second letter arrived. As soon 
as Fanny had read it, and fully understood the pressing 
nature of its contents, although well prepared by the first 
letter, she was seized with one of those hydra-headed fits 
of fussiness which are so apt to disorder a weak mind, 
and in this instance so weak that it had not-capacity to 
take in more than one thing at a time. London, a stage- 
coach, her trunk, petition to parliament, her bandbox, a 
handsome banker, Golden square, her brother John, 
groceries and packing—all these things in rapid confu- 
sion arose in her mind, and produced such a bewilder- 
ment.of ideas, that although she sat fixed in her chair, 
yet she seemed pulled about in fifty different ways at 
once. She willingly would have got up and done all 
that was necessary at one and the same time; but, after 
a long struggle, she was so fairly overcome by the ner- 
vous excitement which this call for immediate action pro- 
duced, that all she could do was to burst into tears, and 
for a time she freely gave way to violent weeping. 

Mary, too, was distressed : she would fain have given 
consolation to her aunt, but it was out of her power to 
help her, so agitated was she by the thousand cares which 
had all at once burst upon her mind. Edward, perceiv- 
ing that women in so forlorn a situation required the prop 
of man’s assistance to carry them through their difficul- 
ties, determined instantly to make an offer of his services 
to escort them to London, and not to leave them until 
he had deposited them in the hands of their relations. 
This he did in as delicate a manner as possible (for he 
feared to appear too furward), but at the same time such 
a warmth of sincerity, that Aunt Fanny and Mary both 
received immediate consolation from his proposal. 

There was that in the frank character of Edward which 
inspired unlimited confidence; and ere a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed he formed a plan of proceedings for 
them which rendered the whole business of the joiirney 
easy and agreeable. He moreover made himself emi- 
nently useful in furthering Abel’s instructions to old 
Cruikshank with regard to the disposal of the property ; 
and so indefatigable was he in his exertions, that on the 
third day after the receipt of Abel’s and Barbara’s letters 
they were ready to take their departure. But before 
they did this, Fanny thought it right to take leave of 
their friends at Belvedere Hall, and accordingly drove 
there for the last time in the expiring splendour of their 
pony-chaise, with honest Brown for her coachman. 
Mary accompanied her ; although a close observer might 
have observed a deep shade of melancholy on her coun- 
tenance, still that did not diminish the brilliancy of her 
beauty or the charm of her natural and artless manners. 

Those afflicted with extreme, and therefore inconve. 
nient sensibility, would have remarked a tone of protec- 
tion in the ladies of the family of Belvedere in their 
manner of reception,-which marked how much the de- 
pression in Mexican securities acted upon their political 
horizon. Mrs. Woodby, in lieu of that large and well- 
expanded hand which she was wont to thrust forward in 
former greetings, was satisfied on this occasion to adopt 
the monodactylon form of recognition. The young la- 
dies embraced without fervour ; Miss Ellen scarcely went 
through the form towards Mary, for reasons easily to be 
guessed ; whilst Anne allowed her affections for Aunt 
Fanny to be transferred to her bonnet, which part of her 
head-dress meeting that of the more aged spinster’s re- 
sembied a shock of helmets rather than the recognition 
of friendship. As for Lady Thomson, she‘scarcely took 
any notice of them as they entered the room; for in 
her inmost thoughts she asserted that it was a duty she 
owed to herself on no occasion to increase her acquaint- 
ance with those who were never likely to be of the least 
use to her. Tom Woodby, on the other hand, since the 
fall in their fortunes, had put himself forward as a great 
admirer of Mary, criticised her beauty and person with 
the disgusting tone of a libertine, and to all the vulgar 
raillery with which he was assailed by his sisters he 
only answered by a knowing shake of the head and a 
licentious leer. 

When Aunt Fanny, in announcing their immediate 
departure, hud entered into some particulars of that ne- 
cessity which was now so well known to all the country, 
she excited the smiles and significant looks of her au- 
ditors, for she had been a theme of ridicule rather than 
an object of pity ever since the day of the ball and the 
family misfortune. She still endeavoured to make the 
whole occurrence pass off with high-minded indifference ; 
and talked of mines, and securities, and Mexico, and 
her brother John, with that sort of air which might have 
made those believe who did not know the true state of 
the case, that it only required a petition to parliament to 
set the whole matter to rights. She also made known, 
with perhaps the same sort of air that a lady of fashion 
announces to her friends her having taken a house in 
Grosvenor square, that her brother and sister had fixed 
upon the Golden square (a called it) as their future 
abode; never in the least ‘suspecting that a place pos- 
sessing so dazzling a name was scircely ever known in 
the polite circles. 

“ Golden square!” exclaimed Mrs. Woodby ; is that 
any where near the Minories ?” 

“ T never heard of the name before,” said Anne; “ it 
can’t be one of the fashionable squares.” 

“ Oh, indeed it is very fashionable,” said Fanny : “it 
is close to Silver street!” giving her word an emphasis 
which denoted great topographical knowledge. 

“I never heard of Silver street either,” said Anne; 
‘I wonder at which end of the town it is ?” 

* It is at neither end,” said Fanny, quite bristling up; 
“ it is in the middle, where it ought to be.” 

“ Then I suppose it may be near one of the Inns of 
court,” said Anne. 

“It is near no inn whatever,” said Fanny still more 
irate; “it has nothing to do with an inn or the court of 
aninn. It is where all genteel people live, so Bab tells 
me; and so Mark Woodcock told her, and he knows, for 
he has lived in London all his life.” ‘ 

Poor Fanny only got herself well laughed at for her 
assertions, in the making of which she was mainly im- 
pelled by the desire of upholding the family dignitics and 
advocating the measures taken by her brother and sister. 
During this discussion, the arrogant Tom had been en- 
deavouring to engage Mary’s attention, inflating his 
insignificant person into as much importance as it was 
capable of assuming, and amusing her as he thought by 
malicious remarks upon persons of their acquaintance, 
in which sly calumnious hints at Edward Manby’s 
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tions for immediate departure. In the contemplation of 


_ the house and premises with aching hearts, bade adieu to 


poverty, parentage, and dependent situation weré not 
omitted, and purposely brought forward in order to pro- 
duce comparison with his own great expectations and 
personal merits. 

Mary and Fanny rose at the same time to take their 
leave, not very well pleased with the result of their visit; 
although Mrs. Woodby and her daughters said that they 
hoped soon to meet in London, for,that it wag Mr. Wood.-. 
by’s intention to spend the next season thére, as Ellen 
was to be brought out; and she added, ‘Since their last 
visit to Brighton, it became quite a matter of duty for 
them all to go to court, noticed as they had been by the 
king and queen.” += 

Mr. Woodby, who had become shy of the Allnutts 
since the catastrophe in the Mexican funds, had de- 
signedly absented himself during this visit, fearing that 
he might be called upon to make explanations ; and when 
he heard that the country ’was likely to be clear of them 
for the future, and that their house and land were to be 
disposed of, he réjoiced, as it had been a favourite project 
of his to get possession of them, in order to complete the 
boundary of his estate. 

Fanny and Mary having returned to Ivycote, nothing 
now further remained to be done than to make prepata- 


their reduced. circumstances, Abel had thought to dis- 
charge both old Betty and honest Brown; but when the 
moment of the ultimate migration arrived, old Betty an- 
nounced that nothing would prevent her from accom- 
panying Aunt Fanny and her niece; and that, if they 
could not afford to pay her wages, she would serve them 
for nothing, and wait like them with patience for better 
times. 

This being agreed to, we will spare the reader the last 
parting from the beloved home of the Allnutts—in which 
he would have sympathised with the grief of Mary and 
the deep regtets of Aunt Fanny, who, wandering about 


every spot as if taking leave of old friends—and request” 
him to exert his imagination in forming a succession of 
pictures in which the faded spinster with her niece by 
her side in the coach, with Edward Manby assiduous and 
attentive to them both, with faithful Betty in the remain- 
ing corner, are first driving with reckless speed along the 
turnpike-road—then catching hasty mouthfuls from tables 
spread at stated intervals—then becoming jaded and 
way-worn at the close of day—then nodding with unre- 
freshing slumbers during the night—until at length the 
day having dawned, they are aroused from sleep by a 
friendly hand pointing to a dark, yellow, sluggish-look- 
ing mass of heavy vapour, and exelaiming : “ There— 
there is London !” . 3 

At length the coach stopped in London itself; and 
whilst Fanny and Mary were opening their eyes at the 
strange things which surrounded them, and at the va- 
riety of new faces which were collected, on a sudden they 
were greeted by the sound of a well-knowm/yoiee, atid 
then, to their extreme joy, they saw Unele Abel. Mary 
would have jumped into his arms, and 
with delight; Fanny collected herself i ” 
an attitude as she could before so many 3; while 
Edward Manby was unceasing in his exertions to eollect _ 
their luggage, to,satisfy the numerous demands for hil. | 
lings andsixpences, and at length to deposit them in the 
hackney-coach which was to convey them to the Golden 
square. 

We will not, for the present, advert to the thousand 
and one things which the brother, sisters, and niece, had 
to say to each other upon their first meeting; although 
in truth, admirers as we are of genuine feeling and.on. 
sophisticated nature in all its various shades and depart- 
ments, we would willingly have collected their remarks, 
exclamations, sayings, and doings, for the gratification 
of those who might sympathise with us insour admira- 
tion, but we wish to put the reader right upon the state" 
of feeling which existed between Mary and Edward, 

From the commencement of their acquaintanee to the 
present moment, their admiration had been progressive 
and reciprocal; and it had stopped at the point where 
lovers profess that they feel like brother and sister. Ed- 
ward, however, had in truth proceeeded beyond that 
point in his love, and so intense was his admiration, and 
genuine his sincerity, that we believe he would willingly 
have subjected himself to any test to prove it; but the 
present forlorn situation of the family, and the position 
of Mary herself, who, without the sanction of her father, 
he knew would not bind herself to any one, combined to 
keep his feelings in check, and he restricted himself to 
demonstrations of the greatest devotion to her and to 
those who surrounded her. Mary, as we said before, 
watched over her feelings with cireumspection; but her 
prudence served only to smother a flame which might 
break out upon the first great excitement. , 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Misfortune sharpens the wits—Need makes the old wife to trot. 


Barbara and Abel, ever since their settlement in 
Golden square, held daily conferences upon what they 
could do in order to procure themselves the means of 
gaining an independent livelihood. When they came to 
cast up the result of their different capabilities, they 
ascertained that Barbara had excellent notions of cookery, 
and could make perfect pickles and preserves: that 
Fanny had a great knack at fancy-work, and showed 
much talent for the inventions of pincushions; that Mary 
might, with some téiching, become a governess; and 
that Abel could undertake to teach the German flute. 

Mark Wood~ock had been called in to give his opinion ; 
but his powers of invention were small, and did not reach 
beyond the mode of making attorneys and attorneys’ 
clerks. However, when he exerted his recollection, it 
occurred to him that, by great exertion among his friends, 
he might possibly secure to Abel the situation of secre- 
tary to the club of Jolly Fellows, held weekly in a 
tavern in Covent Garden, where he would have an oppor- 
tunity of forming a wide acquaintance which might as- 
sist him in his views. Abel was fearful that his abste- 
mious habts would render him ineligible for the situation ; 
but still, rather than allow his sisters to starve, he was 
ready to undertake the necessary acts of conviviality : 
the scheme, however, was allowed to lie over for further 
consideration. 

When Edward came, he also was asked to assist them 
with his suggestions; for although he did not habitually 
live much in London, yet he was acquainted with its 
ways and means, and had acquired some knowledge of 
the literary market, in which he had occasionally been 


himself a speculator. Happy would he have been to 


share his small pittance with his friends, for small in- 
deed it was; but his prospects also consisted mainly in. 
his own ingenuity and industry; and although for the 
present he was poor, yet still he hoped in time to hit, 
upon some mode of gaining an independent livelihood. 
Having, like many young authors, made his first essays, — 
in the periodical publications of the day, he stated it as 
his opinion, that a very tolerable livelihood might be 
gained in literature, provided talent and industry went 
hand in hand; and, moreover, furnished the direction of 

a bookseller living not far from Golden square, who was 
ever ready to offer fair renumeration for the lighter « 
kinds of position,—poetry, tales, pointed anecdotes, 
or descriptive sketches. “At least,” added Edward, “I 
found him so disposed three years ago !” 

This hint was sufficient to set the brains of the sisters, 
the brother, and the niece, immediately at work, They 
thought long and oft, but nothing came. The process of 
sitting down to make a fortune without any more mate- 
rials than a head, pen and ink, and a piece of paper, 
seemed to them so very simple that they all decided it 
was much more agreeable to do so than to cross the seas 
to dig for gold in Mexico. What so charming, thought 
they, as getting, in return for » few sheets of paper, 
pounds of gold! As for invention, knowledge, powers 
of description, judgment, and the various qualities of the 
mind requisite to the production of a successful work, 
they asserted.that no one could know what share of them 
he posse: until he tried. Abel, for aught they knew, 
might®prove a second Milton,—Barbara might shine 
forth as an Austin,—and Fanny rival Miss Edgworth. 
It was amusing to remark the silence evident in the 
household since this suggestion of Edward Manby ; every 
individual that composed it was deep in cogitation; each 
in their turn had “ sunk from thought to thought a vast 
profound,” until their heads perfectly seemed to ache 
with cogitation. 
the four collected heads of the family, when Aant Bab 
one morning came out all radiant with joy from her bed- 
room, asserting she had been visited by a happy inspira- “ 
tion during the night—that by chance she had dreamt of 
roasted hare, and, as she awoke, she asked herself why 
she should not put into verse the whole of Mrs. Run- 
dell’s book upon cookery ? She thought that such a work’ 
must be a desideratum in the world; for that it stcod to 
reason it would be much easier for a cook to carry in 
mind the precepts which it contained in verse than to 
retain them in prose. She said that she had been so - 
much impelled by this thought that she could not refrain 
that very morning from trying her skill, and that she 
had selected Mrs. Rundell’s recipe for making hare-soup 
(out of compliment to her dream) as her first essay- 
She had, however, found the truth of the saying, “ that 
dreams were to be interpreted by contraries,” for that, in 
exerting her wits to the utmost, she could not get beyond. 
the first two lines, do all she could. She had succeeded 
thus far: 

When hares are old, and fit.for nothing else, 

Then is your time to make them into soup. 

But where the rhymes for elge and. were to be found 
she for one could not tell; th it stood to reason 
hat she must try something else. She had been more. 
successful in her second essay, it was on the subject of 
beef; the rhymes were easy and almost spoke for them- 
selves. She thought she had succeeded, and that eh 


might give it asa specimen of the whole work, Uys 
which she produced a fragment of paper, from w 
she read as follows : 


TO STEW A RUMP OF BEEF. 
Be Wash: it well and season it hot, 
 » Bind it, cram it in a pot; 

_ » Fry three onions, put them to it, 
Carrots, turnips, cloves and suet; 
“ote With broth or gravy cover it up, 

Put in your spoon and take a sup. 
Soft and gentle let it simmer, 

Then of port throw in a brimmer. 
With judgment let the ketchup flow, 
Of vinegar a glass bestow. 

Simmer again for half an hour; 
Serve at six, and then devour. 


Various were the observations made, and all seemed 
to say that it was much better than any thing they could 
have expected from the sort of subject, which, to say the 
least, was not very poetic. Aunt Bab, in describing the’ 
process of composition, asserted that the book and its 
materials would be very much improved by being in 
verse—“ For,” said she, “in this very receipt, I have in- 
creased the excellence of the dish to be dressed, by adding 
an ingredient which it did not possess before—namely, 
suet. I wanted a rhyme for ‘to it,’ and up came ‘suet’ 
as a matter of course; and therefore it stands to reason 
that I have added to its value.” 

‘Edward was mightily diverted by this essay, which he 
thought was quite original, and perhaps might hit the 
public taste, which he asserted was ever the first con- 
sideration in the mind of publishefs. The most divine 
poem, the most learned disquisition, the profoundest re- 
search, the greatest compass of invention, he said, were | 
looked upon as so much refuse by the booksellers if they 
were not adapted to public taste. 

“ What then can be’better adapted to the public taste,” 
said Aunt Bab, not giving those words the intellectual 
meaning which Edward had intended to convey, “ than’ 
a book of cookery? It-stands to reason that, with so 
many dishes described before him, every body will find 
one at least to his taste.” She then announced her in- 
tention of going on with her work, and Edward promised 
that he would submit her labours to his friend the pub- 
lisher as soon as she should have collected a few more 
specimens. 

Not long after Barbara’s exposure of her plan, Uncle 
Abel was observed to be more than usually oppressed 
with thought; and it was remarked that he occasionally 
had recourse to scraps of paper upon which he wrote by 
snatches, and seemed to be intensely interested during. 
that aperation,—in fact he exhibited every symptom 
composing a poem ? When he was spoken to, he did not 
answer; he became absent in mind, and, little heedi 
the gross and dismal objects by which he was atettihid 
in the dark atmosphere of Golden square, he appeared to 
breathe in an ideal world of his own creation. At length, 
one morning after breakfast, he announced that he had 
done his utmost to put together some lines which he 
conceived, with their approbation, he might submit ta 
the publisher; and although he was quite diffident about, 
their success, yet, having been impelled by what Edward 
Manby had said, and by the sense of their necessities, 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


he had laboured hard to make himself a poet. “Read! 
read!” was exclaimed by all present. : 
“ “I wonder what he can have found to write about in 
@his dull hole!” said Fanny. 

_ “I wish I could write something too!” said Mary 
despondingly. 
-: Read!” said Bab, putting on a most critical look. 
"Abel drew forth a paper, and read as follows: 


oe ON INNOCENT PLEASURES. 
Away for e’er ye vain and vicious joys! 
Ve haunts of vapid mirth and idle noise! 
For me no more your revelry shall please, 
Your banquets sicken, or your coxcombs tease. 
“I see,” said Bab, with a sigh, “ you have’been think- 
ing of our doings at Ivycote !” 
But come, thou sober harmony of soul,— 
The passions’ bridle, and the heart's control ; 

- Come calm delights, pure as the heavenly ray, , 
Cheerful though seriougytemperate though gay. 
Qh! how I love each simple scene to trace, 

And from rude nature snatch each artlessgrace ; 
*Midst fields, and woods, and.steepest wildsto rove, - 
Pause on each bank, and muse in every grove! 
To watch the glimmerings of the approaching day, 
The solemr: shades of dawn, the shooting ray,— — 
Nature all sparkling from the midnight rain,— 
The long bright gleams that flash across the plain. 
_ ‘To meet the flocks freed from th’ impatient pen, 
~In fleecy train winding across the glen, 
Whilst lowing herds, slow moving from tli@jshed, 
’ Break the still air, and o’er the pastures spread 
Or, at the evening’s close, from some tall brow, © ~ 
To mark the sun’s retreat from all helow, ’ 
The thin blue vapour’s harmonising dye, 
Blending the distant landscape with the sky— 
To hear the pipe enlivening the vale, 
And peals of laughter swelling on the gale, 


new delights each rural sound provokes— 


e ploughinan chiding loud his sturdy yokes— 
p/busy.mill and streame:that.dash along— 


The d 
“Stop!” said Bab; “ that won't do 
~ These are thy pore. sweet Innocence; and these, 
Where virtue fills the heart, 

“Stop!” again exclaimed Bab; “the bray will never 
do—how can you say that you have received pleasure 
from the bray of an ass? That alone will make the 
publisher reject your work.” 

“I think that any sound, be it what it may,” said 
Abel, “ which brings rural images before the mind, is 
pleasing; and therefore it appeared to me that I might 
class the bray with the other sounds which I have men- 
tioned.” 

. “ Nothing can reconcile me to a donkey’s bray,” said 
Fanny. 

“It was only this very morning,” said Mary, with 
great deference of manner, “that I heard an ass braying 
in the square; and I could almost have cried, it put me 
so much in mind of Mrs. Humphries’ donkey at dear 
Ivycote, with which we were all so well acquainted. , 


“There!” said AbelgoMary has explained my mean- | 


ing at once. It i¢/mot that the braying itself is an 
agreeable noise, bu 


and indeed one may say of all poetic feeling.” > 

“ Well, said Barbara, “you ‘ll see I’m right, for it 
stands to reason that I am,. We will refer to Edward 
Manby when he comes, and you 'Il sce that he will say 
14m right. How any poetry can be extracted from the 
bray of an ass, is to me incomprehensible !” 

They argued for some time on this subject until they 
had thrown themselves into a sufficient degree of party 
heat; and when Edward Manby appeared, one and all 
they rushed towards him each with a question o 
tongue, of which the words “ ass” and “ braying” were 
heard distinctly above the rest. When he could sufi 
ciently abate the violence of their zeal, and ascertain the. 
object of dispute, like all moderators, he took the middle 
line, and said, “ that for his part he must avow, that the 
braying of an ass in Golden square appeared to him as 
much out of character as might be the singing of Bra- 
ham (let us say) in a field, or a farm-yard, but that the 
one no more precluded the sweet recollections of rural 
life and scenery than did the other the calling up the 
whole fascination of an opera-house. | 

With this all parties were satisfied, and harmony was 
restored, though not before Aunt Bab had insisted upon 


receiving Edward’s opinion whether her own particular | 


observations upon Abel’s poem were well or ill founded. 
Edward read it over with much attention, and expressed 
himself quite satisfied with the propriety of the image 
which Abel had used, however low it might appear : he ob- 
served that the word “neigh” might have been adopted 
instead of.“ bray,” and would have answered the rhyme 
just as well; but that the image which that word pro- 
duced was rather of too elevated a character for the 
others which preceded it, and would have destroyed the 
humble and homely cast of the picture. Barbara gulped 
down no slight feeling of mortification at this decision 
against her judgment; but she did not allow it to disturb 
her good feeling towards him who pronounced it. On 
the contrary, when he proclaimed himself ready to pro- 
ceed to the publisher in order to propose the two produc- 
tions, hers and Abel’s, for insertion in one of his next 
publications, she could not sufficiently express her grati- 
tude; for if there be one feeling more impelling than 
another, it is the desire which every one has, who has 
any pretensions to write, to see himself in print for the 
first time. 
(To be continued.) 


We have received the seventh volume of the Penny 
De and the eighty-first and eighty-second parts 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. The voiume of the 
Penny commences with “Charleston,” and ends with 
“Copyhold ;” and, in the articles we have looked at, dis- 
plays the labour, care, and pains-taking exactness, which 
ve distinguished the former humbers: but, consider- 
ing, that A, B, C, is not completed at the close of the 
seventh volume, there are small hopes for the subscribers 
of seeing the end of their journey, Part of this arises 
from want of judgment, in wandering out of the record. 
Let the reader who would understand our meaning, turn 
to “ Chr *” the subject of which he will find in- 
troduced by a longish critical disquisition upon the nar- 
ration of events in the order of time,—very good, but very 
out of place when snare and ‘faith to subscribers are 
among the first things to be considered. 
_ The parts of the. Britannica are employed with M; 
concluding “ Mechanics ;” containing, inter alia, “ Me- 
chanics’ Institutions,” “ Medals,” and “ Medical Juris- 


” “ Medicine,” “ Mensuration,” and commenc- 
Metaphysics.” 


is the association of ideas thus pro- * 
duced, which is the €ause of the pleasurable feetngy’| 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 28, 1837. 


Money Market.—Much might be said on the distress 
which is felt by merchants, from New Orleans to Boston, 
but it would probably be unprofitable, and as we feel 
j for room, we shall merely observe that 

the foreign rggps received this week has tended in some 
measure tu brighten our prospects. On the fate of the 
American houses in Liverpool depended the solvency of 
a very large number of merchants here ; they have been 
sustained, and so far the intelligence is cheering ; but a 
cancer seems to have invaded the heart of the commercial 
world both at home and abroad, which all the political 
doctors are yet unable to cure, though many of their pens 
are daily dipped in caustic. Nobody now doubts the 
demand fot money ; the cause is the difficult problem, 
and when it is found the pressure will not be immediately 
relieved. The only mode to benefit by such revulsions, 
which are not new in civilised countries, is to remember 
that overtrading and speculation will sooner or later lead 
to trouble ; while cotton, our great staple of export, is at 
half price, and flour, which we consume and import, is at 
double its usual rate, the distress will continue. We ap- 
prehend too it has yet to penetrate large and helpless 
classes who depend on income and labour for support ; it 
therefore becomes prudent to retregch in every possible 
way ; to enter into as few engagements to pay money as 
possible, and to guard against increasing a panic already 
as great as has ever been known; there is no enemy at 
our gates, no epidemic plague, and no famine. Mental 
distress, when the foregoing evils are not among us, may 
be endured; those who have been unfortunate can “buckle 
to” again ; they must consider that the blessing of life is 
yet left to them, and with good intentions and proper ex- 
ertion nobody ever sticks fast in the journey. 

Philadelphia, from her extent of real capital and pru- 

dence, has suffered less by far than any other of our cities 
in proportion to population; the seat of the disease seems 
to be at the two ports of New Orleans and New York. 
The merchants of the latter place have had a meeting at 
which spirited resolutions were passed respecting the 
repeal of the specie circular, urging a speedy call of a 
meeting of congress, and appointing a committee of fifty 
to wait on the president. 


* Snow—Philadelphia was visited last Sunday by a con- 

siderable fall,of smow, probably to the depth of three 
inches. ‘The Weather was unpleasantly cold, so that 
good winter fires and over coats were requisite for com- 
fort. Apricots and peaches were in blossom, the grass 
green,andall nature peeping out to get a look at spring; 
the whit y mantle thus suddenly cast on her 
}singularly gloomy look. 


Medicine.—The following very remarka- 
ble medicabCase is recorded in a late English paper :— 

An Eccentric Character—Mr. Samuel Jessup, gra- 
zier, who died some few years since, — of a 
good fortune, had a most inordinate craving for physic, 
by which he was distinguished for the last thirty years 
of his life. In twenty-one years (1794 to 1816) the de- 
ceased took 226,334 pills, supplied by a respectable 
apothecary at Bottesford ; which is at the rate of 10,806 
pills a year, or 29 pills each day; but as the patient be- 
gan with a more moderate appetite, and increased it as 


in the last five years preceding 1816, he 


thepills at the rate of seventy-eight a day, in the 


standing this, and the addition of 40,000 bottles of mix- 

ture, and j and electuaries,—extending together to 

_ fifty-five ¢ written columns of an apothecary’s bill, 
sed lived to attain the age of sixty-five years !” 


“This must be considered a remarkable escape, for to 
the multitude of doses of medicine which are swallowed 
is to be ascribed a great portion of the disease and 
dyspepsia of the age. People first destroy the stomach 
with poisons, and then wonder that medicine, or poison 
again, will not restore a healthy feeling. It is a fact that 
several manufacturers of calomel in this city produce and 
sell annually enough to give every inhabitant of the 
Union a dose daily all the year round. Glauber’s salts, 
a nauseous and injurious medicine, is vended by the five 
hundred barrels at a time; castor oil is produced by 
thousands of gallons, opium imported by hundreds of 
boxes, quack medicines sold by millions of groces; is it 
any wonder then that people want more? for every dose 
improperly and needlessly taken, half a dozen more are 
poured down to cure the injurious effect. We have 
no doubt that voluntary abstinence is more efficacious 
than all the recipes of the pharmacopeia, inasmuch as re- 
pletion being the great producer of disease, abstinence 
checks it, in progressu. Nimrod, the great English wri- 
ter on horses, racing, &c., says, that he heard this strongly 
exemplified by Milton, not Milton the poet, but Mat 
Milton, the once celebrated horse dealer. “I never 
takes no physic,” said he, “ when I am ill, but I puts on 
the muzzle, and there it stops till I am well.” This is 
the experience of every judicious man who attains the 
age of forty, when he is too apt to discover that he has 
tampered with his health till he he has ruined the tone 
of his stomach either by surfeitsgor by physic. The 
homeopathists are doing a great service by convincing 
the world that small doses answer every purpose; nature 
repels an over quantity. of calomel, while the smallest 
doses will salivate. In general, abstinence, air and ex- 
ercise are the best medicines. 


The *Book.—We have omitted several entertaining 
articles prepared for to-day, in order that Mr. Morier’s 
novel of Abel Allnutt should have a fair chance of get- 
ting on; we are sure it has interested our readers. 
Woodcock, the best character, has not yet made his ap- 
pearance as a traveller in Turkey ; this he does in vo. 
lame second. 


Lockhart's Life of Scott—Part first was published by 


six monthly parts forming three octavo volumes. We 
have read it with great satifaction, though it could not be 
expected that all would be new. 


Mr. Gleig, the well-known authur of “The Subal- 


tern,” is about to publish another work of a similar cha 


year 1814 swallowing not less than 51,590. Notwith-|. 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard, yesterday. It will consist of | 


racter, entitled “ The Hussar ;” and a gentleman inti- 
mately connected with diplomatic affairs on the conti- 
nent announces a book under the name of “ Austria and 
the Austrians.” 

Green peas were in the Savannah. market on the 11th 
inst. 

Lanauacrs.—The Bible Society of London has lately 
presented the library of Antwerp, with an almost com- 
plete collection of all the bibles it has published, The 
collection consists of 107 volumes, part in quarto, part in 
octavo, written in 82 different languages. . 

A board for the examination of Midshi 
convened at Baltimore on the 22d of next 
Com. James Biddle, President of the Board. 

Audubon, the celebrated ornithologist, has arrived at 
New Orleans, and intends examining the coast and inlets 
from the Sabine east, for new varieties of birds. He is 
to proceed in a cutter furnished by the general govern- 
ment. 

Tue Veto.—In adverting once more to this act of the 
governor, says the Mifflin and Juniata Journal, it is onl 
to express our astonishment at the remarkable favour it 
meets with in every part of the state, even where it 
might be supposed, on account of the appropriations to 
works located in particular counties, it would have been 
received somewhat coolly. On the contrary, the whole 


will be 
th, (May,) 


’ state is alive with approvals of the governor's course. 


What a commentary on the wisdom of the last legisla- 
ture! 

The cts of grain growers in New Jersey are not 
in a grain growing district, says— 

Owing to the imperfect quality of much of the seed 
sown last fall, it was feared some would entirely fail, or 


| suffer through inefficient growth, and the severity of the 


winter. In some degree these apprehensions have been 
realised; we are happy to learn, however, that in many 
places the wheat and rye fields are improving in their ap- 

rance, and give promise of considerable yield. This 
is particularly the case in the upper sections of Hunter- 
don and in Warren. We have seen some patches in this 
vicinity which look promising. 

Coat ‘Trape.—The Miners’ Journal of Saturday last 
says——“'The shipping business is going on with spirit 
and energy, as a reference to our list of coal shipments 
will show. The different rail-roads being now in order, 
and the canal without obstructions, the business will 
pr vigorously.” “The Journal mentions the depar- 
ture of 443 boats with 21,635 tons of coal. 

Samuel Butler, a miner in the colliery of Messrs. Bell 
& Bolton, in Schuylkill county, was killed on the 17th 
inst. by a fall of coal and slate in the mine. 

We learn from the Perry County Democrat, that 
another span of the state bridge at Duncan’s Island 
gave way on the morning of the 17th inst. 

A fire broke out on Mochanoy Hill, near Bloomfield, 
Perry county, on the 13th inst. and destroyed a large 
quantity of wood, &c. Another fire broke out in the 
coaling grounds of Montebello Furnace, in the same 
— which consumed nearly three thousand cords of 
wood. 

We understand that an infant, apparently a few days 
old, was left by its inhuman mother in an alley near Vine 


‘street, between Second and Third streets, a few evenings 


since. A respectable old lady residing in the neighbour- 
hood, has taken charge of the infant, and appears to es- 
teem it as highly as if it was her own. 


Fast Travetinc.—We noticed yesterday, says the 
Pittsburgh Advocate of April 18th, an arrival of thirty 
passengers by the Pioneer canal packet and rail-road line, 
in three days and a half, being the shortest trip ever made 
by twelve hours. This speed, we are assured, is deter- 
mined to be kept up. In order to arrive at this fast 
transportation of sg ny over the Pennsylvania works, 
the proprictors of this line have taken advantage of the 
new piece of rail-road recently finished between Lancas- 
ter and Harrisburg. 

The English papers mention that two codfish have 
lately been taken by some fishermen on the coast of 
Scotland, one of which weighed fifty-four, the other sixty- 
one pounds! 

If we do not err, says the Boston Journal, a codfish 
was presented to John Quincy Adams during the early 

rt of his administration, by the fishermen of Marble- 
ae which weighed upwards of eighty pounds! 

Rica Men's Wacers.—Two neighbours met, one of 
whom was exceedingly rich, and the other in moderate 
circumstances. The latter began to conyratulate the first 
on his great possessions, and on the happiness which he 
must enjoy; and ended by contrasting it with his own 
condition. “My friend,” said the rich man, “let me 
ask you one question. Would you be willing to take my 
property and take the whole care of it for your board 
and clothing?” “No! indeed.” “ Well, that is all I 


The Louisville (Ky.) insurance companies have suffer- 
ed a loss of $98,000 by losses sustained within a few 
weeks past, by the burning or sinking of steamboats on 
the we ‘ern waters, to wit: the Tiskilwa, Shoal Water, 
Rob Roy, Fancy, Sultana. The loss of the Ione, $100,000, 
falls on the New Orleans offices. 


New Onteans, April 17, 1837. 

Difficulties increase in our money market, and failures 
continue. On Saturday, a number of houses in Chartres 
street went by the board. Nothing but ruin stares us in 
the face. The banks will extend no relief to the middle 
dealers, and they can’t agree upon the mode. The pre- 
sidents meet again to day to see if something cannot be 
done. As to the cotton monopolists, but few of them are 
left. They have paid the debt of their temerity. 

All kinds of produce are g down. Flour is $6 75. 
Cotton and tobacco are uni 
thing is bought but fog, immediate use. 

We have slips from our correspondent, says the Bal- 
timore Chronicle, under date of April 17 and 18. 

We regret to find that the failures cuntinue. On the 
15th, there was, says the True American, “ another 
batch of failures—the middle dealers are beginning to 
suffer.” The papers differ as to the actual state of things. 
The Bee thinks the “crisis is passed,” whilst the True 
American says “ the storm is not at its height, and the 
Bulletin invokes the banks to come to the relief of the 
houses of the second class, by affording them their or- 
dinary facilities and accommodations, or “ they must in 
turn succumb to the difficulties which have overtaken 
the city, and a general bankruptcy be the issue.” 

The True American of the 18th says: that the gross 
amount of failures in New Orleans up to the 4th inst., 
from a careful estimate, is put down at ninety seven mil- 
lions, and that up to the 18th, it was considerably over 
one hundred millions.” 


Operations suspended on the New York and Erie Rail. 
Road.—Orders were received here the latter part of last 
week from head quarters at New York, for the suspen- 
sion of all operations upon this great work for the pre- 
sent. Accordingly all the field hands, or those engaged 
in assisting the principal engineers, were mustered, paid 
off and discharged. No reasons are made public for this 
step, but it is generally attributed to the severe pressure 
of the money market.— Fredonia Censor. 

Business.—We understand that it is in contemplation 
to stop several mills in this city, in seereqnione of the 
heavy pressure in business. Manufacturing business 
will be contracted to considerable extent, but we believe 
not to the extent which rumour threatens. We regret 
that the prospect is of a dull season in this place in most 
branches of business. There is very little rae no 

démand for 


new mills in progress, consequently little 


forbodes its dissolution. 
legion, has sus. 


ble. Indeed, scarcely any . 


mechanics’ labour, and man rsons looking a 
profitable employ pent Courier. 

The Detroit Spectator has a bon-mot. A blus. 
tering army officer asserted, within hearing of a tavern 
keeper to whom he had just given the “ put off” for 
his grog bill, “that men of his cloth were the pillars 
of the nation ;”—* yes,” answered old Drawcork, * the 
caterpillars.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. . 


ENGLAND. 

New York, April 25.—The Liverpool packet of 
24th ultimo, which has been 
boarded, says the Courier, yesterday morning at day. 
break, by our news schooner Eclipse, and at about ib 
o’clock our news collector arrived in town with the 
newspapers brought by her for this office. She sailed on 


_ her regular day, and we have received her London Papers 


of the 23d, and Liverpool of the 24th of last month. 

It will be seen that an arrangement has been made, or 
at least that the preliminaries of one have been settled, 
which the Bank of England was to advance sufficient 
funds to sustain the great American houses in London, - 
We learn by private letters, that although the terms of 
this arrangement were not definitively settled, it was 
considered beyond any contingency.—We also learn, 
that by this arrival anthority came from the Bank of 
England to the Bank of the U.S. to draw for £2, 000,000 
sterling—about $10,000,000. Of this there exists no 
doubt; and if the Bank of England sustains the large 
American houses in London, we are safe in. saying 
that the means of relief afforded are abundant to answer 
our purpose provided the government will rescind the 
specie circular, and permit specie to flow in from the 
west for exportation. 

This must be done; and if not, then will the present 
relief, like all which has preceded it, only be temporary, 
But we repeat, the relief now offered, if the United States 
Bank should be able to sell its drafts for good security, 
will answer all our purposes while the specie is returning 
from the west. But this is a slow process, and, to reach 
here in time, must no longer be kept from us. 

One thing is very certain, that the Bank of England, 
acting no doubt under the influence of the government, 
has exerted itself to the utmost to avert the impendin 
danger; but it must be recollected that both that instita. 
tion and the government are controlled by circumstances, 
Tt will be seen that gold is dearer in Hamborg than in 
London, and in Paris somewhat lower; still the difference 
is so trifling, that any material increase of the circula. 
tion of the paper of the bank would instantly cause a 
demand on her for specie, particularly when the run on 
the savings banks in France and elsewhere is taken 
into consideration. 

Neither can the governinent issue exchequer bills to 
meet the emergency at its pleasure. If these fall below 
= they return upon it in payment of duties and taxes. 

us, it is very certain that it is an imperious duty on 
us, as well as our interest, to take every measure in our 
power that will give efficiency to the exertions now 
making in England to stop the progress of these evil 
times. 

France, too, is suffering under the pressure, and this 
evidently increases the manifold difficulties with which 
the government has to contend. Dissension in the'pre. 
sent ministry is also said to exist to an extent which 


General Evans, with the auxiliar 
tained another defeat in the north of Spain. The Chris. 
tino forces had previously been beaten in another quarter, 
which enabled the Carlists to attack him in great force, 

According to advices from Vienna of the 11th, Prince 
Esterhazy was positively to retain his post of ambassa. 
dor in London. The empress had had a serious attack 
of influenza, but was then in full convalescenee. It was 
reported that the army was to undergo further reduction, 
and that the landwehr would be disbanded. 

The intelligence from Rome and Naples of the 10th, is 
devoid of interest. The damage occasioned by the con. 
flagraticn of the Royal Palace of Naples, was not so con. 
siderable as at first supposed, and it was thought that 
the edifice would be completely restored to its primitive 
state in the course of next autumn. The Inquisition had 
condemned twelve new works, among which were some 
4 the Abbe de la Mennais, and of the disciples of St. 

imon, 

The Abbe de Pradt, ci-devant Archbishop of Mechlin, 
died at Paris. 

Berun, March 7.—A great deal of business is now 
doing in Stettin in consequence of the excessive rise in 
the price of corn in America. Many great houses are 
making large purchases, and in the course of this month 
several ships with cargoes of corn will sail for New York, 
and be immediately followed by others.—Dutch paper. 

The féte announced by the French king for the 26th 
of April, and which is to take place at Versailles on the 
queen’s birth day, creates great fears for the king's 
personal safety on that occasion. 

A naval college was building on the island of oa 
near Constantinople, sufficiently capgcious to receive 
pupils. Some of the American officers, shortly ex 
from the United States, are to be employed as p 
in that school. 


Disrressinc Tuearaicat Catastrorue.—A short time 
ago a fatal accident took place in the town of Mid Calder. 
It appears that, with a view to raise a fund for the relief 
of the poor, a Humber of the intelligent denizens of Mid 
Calder had resolved to give a theatrical entertainment, 
and the play fixed upon for representation was “Rob 
Roy.” The had proceeded nearly to 
conclusion, when at the scene representing the defence 
by the Gregarach of the Pass of Lochard, the confusion 
consequent on the smoke arising from the discharge of 
fire-arms, and the performers not being adepts in what 
is called “ stage business,” a man of he name of Ha- 
milton unfortunately ran against the fixed bayonet of 
one of his brother performers, with such force that the 
deadly instrument entered his heart. He sprung back 
and instantly fell on the stage. Medical assistance was 
immediately sent for, but before their arrival the unfor- 
tunate man had breathed his last.—Caledonian Mercury 

Aprrorriate Locatity.—Dr, Johnson it is notorious, 
was a “ huge feeder :” George Colman, used to say 
his appetite was worthy of his residence, Bolt court. 


T. ASH & CO., SraTIoNnERs 


* anp Booxseiers, No. 12, Decatur street, Phila. . 


T. T. Ash & Company are largely engaged in 
the importation of English, Diem, and German Sta- 
tionery and Fancy articles, which they offer to the Trade 

‘eb. 2—tf. 


HE AMERICAN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW.—This long established national Review 
published punctually on the first of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December, at this office. Price Five 
lare a year. Subscriptions received by 
A. WALDIE, 
46, Carpenter street, Phila. 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, 
BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
At $3 to single mail subscribers; $5 for two copie 
and $10 for five copies, when forwarded to one addre# 
$2 50 to subscribers to the Library. 
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